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INTRODUCTION 


Basic education is the accepted pattern of education in the 
country at the Elementary stage. The Central and the State 
governments are seized of the problem of development of Basic 
education on sound lines. One of the important findings of the 
Assessment Committee on Basic Education (1955-56) was that noth- 
ing retards the development of Basic education as much as the 
simultaneous existence of Basic and non-Basic schools. Owing to 
limited financial resources and lack of suitably irained personnel, 
it is not possible at present to convert all the existing non-Basic 
schools into the Basic pattern immediately or in the near future. The 
Assessment Committee, therefore, recommended that immediate 
steps should be taken to introduce such of the elements of Basic 
education in these non-Basic schools as do not require much financial 
resources or specially trained personnel This “orientation” pro- 
gramme will not only prepare these schools for their eventual trans- 
formation into Basic schools but will also combat the largely 
ill-informed and unfounded prejudices in the general public, by 
bringing the two types of schools nearer to each other. 


With this end in view, the Union Ministry, of Education published 
-a brochure (in English and Hindi) entitled “Orientating Primary 
Schools towards the Basic Pattern’. The National Institute of Basic 
Education has also published another pamphlet on the subject, 
entitled “Basic Activities for Non-Basic Schools”. Both these 


see that the urgency of the situation and its full significance was 
realised by all those who were concerned with Elementary educa- 
tion in the country. i 


In order to ensure that the idea, in its full and correct import 
permeated to every Elementary school teacher (non-Basic), it “vas 
thought necessary that the administrative authority should be fully 
made avvare of their responsibilities and the whole administrative 
machinery mobilised towards the achievement of this end. The 
Union Ministry of Education therefore, drew up a scheme for orga- 
nising four Regional Seminars of District/Divisional Inspectors of 
Schools who were in close touch with Elementary school teachers 
The Regional Seminars were to have two distinct advantages— 
firstly, these seminars could consider problems peculiar to a region 
and secondly, the reports of all the regional seminars taken together 
should prove very useful for the national programme. "The reports 


tackled in a variety of Ways. ‘giving a spurt also to admini 
and E < ne strati 
d Elementary school teachers to use their ingenuity and a 


2 


For administrative convenience, the country was divided into the 
following four Regions:— . f 
Southern Region: comprising the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala, Madras and Mysore and the Union Territories 
of Pondicherry and Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 
Islands. I 


Northern Region: comprising the States of Punjab, Uttar 


Pradesh and Jammu & Kashmir and the Union Territo- 
ries of Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. 


Eastern Region: comprising the States of Assam, Bihar, Orissa, 
and West Bengal and the Union Territories of Manipur, 
Tripura, N.E.F.A. and Andaman £ Nicobar Islands. . 


Western Region: comprising the States of Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan. 


The duration of each Regional Seminar was one week. The 
programme of the different Seminars was so drawn up as to make 
available to the succeeding Seminars the reports of the preceding 


ones. ! l 
The four Regional Seminars were held at the following places:— 


Southern Region — (lst to 7th June, 1958) — (Gandhigram, 
Madras). 


Northern Region — (14th to 20th June, 1958) — (Chandigarh, 
: | Punjab). 

Eastern Region — (24th to 30th June, 1958) — (Puri, 
' | Bihar). 


Western Region — (10th to 16th July, 1958)—(Bh al, 
| i ` Madhya Pradesh). 2 shop 


Although the theme of all the four Regional Seminars was the 
same, viz., the Orientation of Elementary schools towards the Basic 
Pattern, there was a good deal of diversity in their approach, as 


a new approach or a new idea, its name has been Specifically men- 


the present scheme of things it was hardl. ossibl, i 
without considerably detracting from its udi. m 


x ° 
| 
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A list of delegates to the four Regional Seminars is given at 
¿Appendix I. At the invitation of the Union Ministry of Education, 
tthe representatives of the Indian Public Schools Conference and the 
Inter-State Board of Anglo-Indian Education also participated in 
‘the last Seminar of the series which was held at Bhopal. 


Dr. P. D. Shukla, Deputy Educational Adviser in the Union 
"Ministry of Education, sent a letter to the delegates of each of the 
"Seminars giving them the background of the Seminar and high- 
Jighting some of the problems which they had to consider during 
‘the course of their deliberations. An extract from this letter is 
xeproduced at Appendix II. i iu 
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8 
THE ORIENTATION ACTIVITIES 
ACTIVITIES LEADING TO HEALTHY LIVING 


The Seminars took note of the activities mentioned in the two- 
booklets published by the Union Ministry of Education and suggested. 
the following additional activities: — 


Occasional Routine 


Planting of medicinal plants 
and trees like tulsi, adulsa, neem, 
lily grass (Lemon grass), ginger 
in the school compound and out-« 
side. . 


It comes under Nature Study 
and Gardening. Tulsi plant is 
particularly mentioned because 
it has both medicinal and social 
significance. It serves both as a 
preventive and curative measure 
against malaria and influenza. 
Other plants are suggested since 
they are useful in daily life of 
the children and society. This 
activity can be carried out with- 
out cost. 


Vir” 


Stds. I to IV. Action songs and action stories. 
"This activity is particularly sug- 
gested for standards I and II of 
Elementary schools because 
children like to sing songs with 
action and hear stories with 
action. Children will easily 
catch the songs and hence 
indirectly be infused with goo 

and useful ideas in matters O 

hygiene and sanitation. Efforts 
in the direction of preparing 
literature for children in this 
regard will have to be carrie 

out with more vigour. 


Preparing tooth powder from 
charcoal, clay (black soil), chalk 
"for the use of children an 
Datoon of babul, neem Aan 
karanja. Since unclean teeth i 
a source of all health troubles; 
itis considered desirable to m 
the child clean-teeth conscious 
The activity can be taken up 3” 
standards T to IV without cost. 


Occasional 2 


"To encourage children to 
utilize the available land attach- 
ed to the school for producing 
vegetables, groundnuts, gram, 
etc. The produce should be 
utilized for the good of the child- 
ren by way of mid-day meal. 
It is felt absolutely necessary 
io provide some thing by way 
of mid-day meal if children are 
to be attracted to: schools and 
also to maintain good health. 
"This activity can be taken up in 
standards V to VII. Minor 
operations like weeding and 
picking can be undertaken by 
children of standards 1 to IV. 
It may generally involve little 
or no cost to the Government. 
“The expenditure incurred in 
carrying out agricultural opera- 
tions can be met from the 
income derived from produce. 
In places where land is not 
available, a strong drive is 
necessary to enlist cooperation 
‘of the local population in favour 
of donating a suitable plot to the 
school. . 


Routine 


Preparation of sitting mats 
for school children from locally 
available material, like plant 
leaves and grass. Sitting 
arrangement is unsatisfactory 
in a number of Elementary 
schools. There is danger of 
children being adversely affect- 
ed in health under the present 
conditions. Children of stan- 
dards IV to VII can convenient- 
ly take up the activity. Many 
lessons under Geometry can be 
covered under this activity. It 
involves almost no cost. 


Occasional 


To , encourage children in 
expressional work on health and 
hygiene (through charts and 
lectures). A particular ; place 
should be assigned to this aspect 
in the school manuscript maga- 
zine in standards V to VII. This 
can be done without cost. 
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Routine 


To cultivate in children good 
hygienie and sanitary habits 
through games. This is an 
accepted activity for all the- 
standards *of Primary schools. 


Children can be helped to 
acquire good individual” and 
social habits without cost. 


Certain minimum standards of 
efficiency in all the funda- 
mental physical activities like 
running, jumping, climbing and 
balancing should be aimed at. 


To aequire knowledge about: 
good sanitary and hygienie con- 
ditions for a good house or hut. 
and a village through clay- 
modelling. The toys can be pre- 
pared in standards I to .IV. 
Models of magan chula, a house: 
and a village can be prepared 
by pupils of standards V to VII. 
This can be taken up under 
General Knowledge almost with- 
out cost. Digging is a supple- 
mentary activity, which can be 
utilised by the pupils, for pre- 
paring trench latrines, compost. 
pits and trench urinals. Parti- 
cular care will have to be taken 
to see that they are kept clean. 
With a view to improving per- 
sonnel hygiene and tidiness it is: 
felt necessary to have the follows 
ing in Elementary schools: 


(1) A mirror. 

(2) Combs. 

(3) Nail-cutter. 

(4) Needle and thread. 
(5) A pair of scissors. 
(6) Saline garglings. 
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ACTIVITIES LEADING TO CITIZENSHIP AND SOCIAL LIVING 


The Regional Seminars have suggested the following as the aims: 
and objectives for undertaking these activities in the schools: 
1. To enrich and integrate the personality of a child and to 
enable him to develop into a useful and cooperative: 
member of society. 


2. To enable the child to learn through actual experiences to: 
function as an effective member of the community. 


3. To give him an understanding of group relationships. 


4. To inculcate in the child a keen sense of responsibility and' 
duty towards society and the nation. 

5. To foster in the child a sense of moral living and religious: 
tolerance. i 


6. To train a child for national and international understand-- 
ing and citizenship. i 


In planning the overall programme of activities, the Seminars- 
have pointed out that all the activities and experiences of pupils. 
whether in the classroom or outside, on the playground or in the 
kitchen garden, in the workshop, in the library and reading room 
at home or in the community around, should be utilized and brought 
to bear on the subject of civic training and social living. The 
Seminars have, however, specifically listed those activities which: 
are directly instrumental in civic-training and social living of the: 
pupils in an Elementary school. 


The activities are grouped under three broad heads and are- 
further sub-divided according to their suitability for being intro-- 
duced in junior and senior classes. 


These activities are of (a) routine and (b) occasional nature.. 
These are intended for:* - 


l. Integrating the personality of a child 


1. Congregational prayers. 
2. Observing silence for two minutes to create an atmosphere- 
of sanctity and devotion. 

3. Formation of Shala Sansad. ] 

4, Cooperative shops run on honesty basis. 

5. Mass drills. For junior and. 

6. Cultivation of individual and social | Senior classes. 
manners and virtues, e.g., greeting and receiving Nu 
elders, equal and strangers. Functioning as a | 
trusted neighbour. J 

7. Singing inspirational songs.—For junior classes. : 
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3I. Fostering the spirit of Social Service 


Social Service Leagues .—These leagues may have smaller sections 


as detailed below. They may include suitable students from both 


junior and senior classes. The activities would include:— 


(a) Labour squad.—A group of healthy and willing students, 
preferably boys, could formit. This group will be available for 
offering Shrama Dana in the village or even in the neighbouring 
villages. "This would give the students an understanding of the 
dignity of labour and that of trusted neighbourliness. 


(b) Volunteer squad.—Another group of students may be form- 
ed to work as willing volunteers to maintain order at village festi- 
“vals and functions. A selected group of students from this squad 
can also render useful service in emergencies like flood, fire, storm, 
etc. i 

(c) (i) Health squad.—This would be one more group with a 
little training in village cleanliness and first-aid. They can help in 
keeping the general sanitation of the village as well as in nursing 
the sick. Before allowing young children to nurse the sick, it should 
be ascertained before hand that the patients do not suffer from any 
‘communicable disease. In the villages proper nursing is verySoften 
conspicuous by its absence and if it is introduced it would go a long 
way in establishing human relationships. 


(ii) Scouting and cubbing. 

(iii) Organizing excursions. 

(iv) Organizing sports and tournaments. 

(v) Organising local inter-school children's day. 

(vi) Projects like: 4 

(a) Observation of postal system in the various areas to get 

acquainted with the actual life, hardships, etc., of the 
postman, postal runner, etc., could be arranged. 


. would help the students to understand the worker and 
develop a better social outlook’ 


(b) Collection of costumes and information there about. 


(vii) Pen-friends in the different States and abroad, if possible- 


TII. Development of National and International Outlook 


1. Celebration of festivals, fairs and anniversaries.—This would 
be an occasional activity in both types of sehools—Primary and 
Middle. Í ° 


2. Understanding community workers.—With a view to broaden- 
ing the outlook of pupils, it will be desirable if some workers of the 
locality like farmers, weavers, carpenters, blacksmiths, etc. are 
invited to the schools and are requested to tell about their profes- 
ssions. The students may also visit places where these perso 
actually work and should get a demonstration in the work. The 


. 
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pupils may also practise the craft there. This will enable the pupils 
to have an understanding and appreciation of the work in the com- 
munity and of the interdependence of the community as well. 


3. Understanding the various religions and developing religious 
tolerance: ‘ 


This would be achieved through— 


(a) Attending and participating in as many of the local func- 
tions and celebrations as possible as well as through 
congregational prayers. 


(b) By visiting the different places of worship with a view 
to understanding that different religions ultimately lead 
to the same goal. š 


4. Collection of important articles: 


Pojects like collection of articles of local importance in parti- 
cular and others in general, like pictures, stones, implements, types of 
leaves, soil, grains, pulses, roots, fruits etc., could be taken up with 
advantage. It will help proper national and international under- 
standing and would initiate the pupils into our cultural heritage. 


Organizing a variety of shows would also give ample opportu- 
nity for education, for instance, on days like the children's day, a 
flower show, fruit and vegetable stall, and other activities related 
ío the children can be arranged. Smaller projects for preparing 
models, etc. could also be given to the children. 


Preparation of models, pictures, albums etc., depicting the life 
of the pupils and the modes of their living in the various parts of 
the country and the world will give the pupils a better, richer 
and deeper understanding of human relationship. 


Hints to teachers in planning and organization: 


With a view to ensuring that these activities ane successfully 
carried out, the teacher should make a thorough survey of the local 
resources and plan the overall programme wel! in advance with 
the resource personnel. He should collect the material from the 
various sources, e.g., Information and Publicity Department, C.D. 
Block offices, etc., and occasionally invite the resource personnel 
io give a talk to the pupils so as to enrich and supplement their 
knowledge. The plan should be well distributed over the school 
year—taking into account the holidays and local festivals. 


, The programme for the activities should be planned and executed 
With the cooperation of the pupils and it may also be desirable to 
develop evaluative criteria. This will keep the pupils on the right 
track and also train them in self-evaluation. The teacher should 


particularly make a note of omissions and commissions for further 
guidance, À " 
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Hints on recording: ' 
Recording of all these activities will fall into the following three 
main categories: — 

(a) In the Junior Basic schools it is not expected that the 
children up to class III will be in a position to write 
down the details of the various activities. As such, 

^ children in these classes should give an oral resume of 
the activities they participated in. They should be 
encouraged to say what they see, hear and do when 
they participate in these activities as their culminating 
phase. In the higher classes of the Junior Basic schools 
and in all classes of the Senior Basic schools the students 
, should keep a brief note of all the activities and these 
» notes will later on be coordinated with the curricular 
subjects. They should also make a note of what they 
see, hear and do in the various activities. 


(b) In'addition to the individual record, each group should 
maintain a record of group activities. 

(c) A record of the class activities and school activities should 
be briefly maintained by the teacher. This record later 


on would help him to.assess the work done by ach 


student as well as by a group. 
Related knowledge and skills: 


The teachers should, as detailed under planning and organising 
the activities, try to secure. knowledge and skills related to the 
-various activities. I 
Integration of the syllabus amd activities: 


Subject matter prescribed under different subjects of the curri- 
culum is in several cases already covered by the activities followed 
in schools, e.g., scouting, Red Cross, festivals, etc. (and subjects 
like Physical Education, Home Science, Social Studies, General 
Sciences, languages, etc.). In order to have a better integration and 
coordination between the syllabus prescribed and the activities 
followed, it is suggested that: 


(a) There should be consultation, and cooperation between 
the class teacher (where class teacher system is follow- 
ed). or me subject a (where the subject teaching 
system is foliowed completely or partiall d sons 
in charge of the activities. Ç 5 ə 


(b) Meetings of these members of the staff for about five 
25 daily ... then weekly to discuss the notes 
of teaching of the next date and th k for 
the week should be held. “an 


f (e) Instead of repeating the same thing over and over again 
under different periods, only the relevant aspect whic 

š is necessary to be emphasised should be emphasised, 
e.g., Hygiene both personal and social—from the health 
point of view may be stressed under physical education 
while from the civic training point of view it may 

k : dealt with in the activities class and vice versa. 
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ACTIVITIES LEADING TO A BETTER KNOWLEDGE OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


It is necessary for a child to understand and appreciate the 
environment in which he lives and with which he is connected so 
that he can use it fully for his own development as well as the 
‘development of the society in which he lives. Any school curri- 
culum should, be alive to this fact and should see that topics con- 
cerning study of the environment—both physical and social—are 
included in the syllabuses of different grades. These topics will be 
directly and, where this is not possible, indirectly connected with 
activities to be organised in schools. The activities will be both 
routine, as in the news-reading and reporting, as well as occasional 
such as excursions, visits, ete. Excursions and visits directly bring 
the child in touch with the environment and as such are suited to 
Junior Basic grades. They have limited utility for Senior Basic 
grades on account of cost and time involved. Their place will be 
taken by projects based on news-reading, incidents connected with 
the environment, etc. 


(2) The following types of visits and excursions have been 
suggested for lower grades: — 


. (a) Visits to the different lanes in the village. 


(b) Visits.to temples and other places of worship in the 
village. 


(c) Visits to rivers, lakes, hills, forests, gardens, sea-shore 
depending upon local environment. 


(d) Visits to local industries which are essential for the 
economy of the village. These will include agriculture, 
pottery, smithy, carpentry, weaving, leather-works, 
basket making, choir-works, etc. 


(e) In bigger places visits may be arranged to mills, factories, 
presses and other industrial concerns. 


(£) Visits to social institutions, such as panchayats, banks, 
cooperative societies, post office, dispensary, markets, 
railway stations, ports and harbours, and bus stands 
wherever possible. 


(3) () In upper grades, pupils may undertake projects leading 
to the knowledge of environment. This will include collection of 
articles for school museum, e.g., collection of pictures, photos, news- 
paper cuttings regarding noteworthy events or incidents, etc. 


(ii) There should be daily news-reading and important events 
should be noted on the wall black-board, and preferably located in 
an outline map. 

. (iii) The school pupils may bring out a bulletin weekly or fort- 
nightly. 
(iv) There will be elocution and discussions regarding the events 
occurring in the country or State. 
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(v) Gardening should be one of the activities undertaken to: 
study plant-life and its utility to human life. 


(vi) Students may also undertake preparing models, diagrams 
and sketches to record observation of rain-fall, rainbow, tempera-- 
ture, sunrise, season and other occurrences met with in nature or 
having connection with their everyday life. 


4. These activities will have curricular as well as extra-curricular 
utility. In respect of academic work they will directly cut across 
school subjects such as Geography, Nature-study, Science, Civics 
and to some extent History and language. The activities will also 
help to develop among pupils, a feeling of brotherhood, cooperation, 
discipline and organising ability. For instance, at the local cottage 
industries, the child may see how the various needs of the village 
in respect of clothing, shelter and other daily necessities are met 
by village artisans. A visit to the bus stand will lead on to.the 
Geography of taluka and perhaps of the district. A visit to the 
forest will impress on the children the utility of forests to.man. 
Visits to. farms will be a common feature in the village. Visits to 
the Panchayats will give the pupils an idea of local Government 
which can, in upper grades, be widened to include district adminis- 
tration, State administration and the Government of the country, 
Gardening will generate interest in nature-study, growth of plants. 
their food, need for sunlight, need for manure and water, 


5. It is. necessary for the teachers to prepare a detailed plan of 
activities, either visits or projects before they are implemented. 
This will avoid a number of difficulties later on. Pupils must be 
oriented and formed into groups in charge of leaders. All neces- 
sary equipment for the excursion should be collected in advance 
and arrangements for food, lodging, etc., must be fixed before under- 
taking the excursions. There should be a detailed plan to keep the 
pupils busy in their work. . 

6. The teacher should keep a record of excursions undertaken by 
the pupils. A simple elastic form may be drawn up for the pur- 
pose. The form will include the dates and places of excursions, other 
details, and their educational value. It is advisable to encourage 


pupils also to prepare some kind of notes suited to their ability on 
the excursions organised. 


7. The activity programme as above should be integrated in ine 
syllabus in the forms of definite directives and also included in the 
daily programme. The syllabus in Geography, Nature study, Civics. 
while laying down the topics to be studied by pupils should broadly 
indicate the activities which the teacher will have to arrange for 
teaching these topics. Ordinarily, the half working day in the lower 
grades should be utilized for weekly trips and excursions. The 
number of excursions in a class may be about 15 in a year. News 
reading however, and writing on the news-board should be a daily 
feature in all schools. 


8. It may not be possible to provide equipment on a large scale 
for these excursions. Necessary equipment may be obtained from 
Panchayats or locally influential people. Wherever possible, th© 
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school should provide a set of cooking utensils and carpets for sit- 
ting in addition to games and recreational material. No recurring 
"cost in respect of these visits is anticipated as this will be small and 
docal Where some expenditure is involved, efforts should be made 
to tap local community resources. For news-reading and literary 
"projects the school library should supply the necessary material. 
All school libraries should be enriched with suitable books, maga- 
Zines and newspapers. The necessary equipment for cooking, sit- 
‘ting, etc., may cost about Rs. 200 which the Panchayat or the local 
‘community may provide. This equipment may be used for com- 
‘munity functions as well. Children may also help in raising the 


funds by staging dramas or earning through craft-work and other 
manual labour. 


PURPOSIVE ACTIVITIES CONNECTED WITH SIMPLE CRAFTS 


The Seminar recommended that the following activities connect- 
æd with simple crafts may be introduced in the non-Basic Schools, 
"wherever favourable local conditions exist. (The cost exexer in- 
«dicated is approximate only). i 


*Objectives. 


1. To train the eye and the hand:to their Wé 
2. To create love for manual work. 

3. To stimulate the habit of attention. 
4. To stimulate self-reliance. 


Need and Educational Value. 


1. Contribution to all-round development of the personality of 
the child. | 


2. Provision of certain experiences to make learning möre pur- 
posive, realistic and effective. 


3. Medium to correlate knowledge with life. 

4. Acquisition of a scientific attitude. 

5. Dignity and sense of productive work. 
Crafts recommended for Junior Schools. 


Spinning —Spinning on the takli followed by knitting yarn into 
garments, bags etc. The children should be asked to buy their own 
taklies and knitting needles and cotton may be supplied by the 
“School, 1 


Clay work and making chalk sticks.—Tn clay work, pupils may be 
asked to prepare models of fruits, animals, vegetables and other 
simple toys as are seen locally. Simple flower vases ang other little 
things of use as well as decorative value may also be prepared. 
Some of these models may be used as models for drawing. "These 
models can be prepared by hand only or by means of ready-made 
‘moulds. The equipment needed for clay work will be clay, moulds, 
chiselling instruments, boards, trays, scissors, knives, etc. and that 
for chalk-sticks, basins, stirrer, knives, moulds, colours, plaster of 
Paris or gypsum, etc. The training in the above crafts can easily be 
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arranged for teachers for a fortnight in any Training institution. 
The finance involved is Rs. 25 and Bs. 10 respectively for non- 
recurring and Rs. 5 recurring for both (clay-modelling and chalk- 
Sticks) per school. 


Paper work. 


Activities.—Pupils may be asked to cut different shapes and de- 
. signs out of paper and paste them into their note books. Flowers, 

buntings, garlands, can be prepared out-of coloured paper. These’ 
will be useful for decoration. 
Basketry. 

Activibies.—Preparation of small mats, fans, brooms. 

Equipment.—Palm leaves, knives. 

Cost.—Rs. 5 Non-recurring. 

Rs. 2 Recurring. 

For training, local talent should be employed to teach the neces- 
sary skills. ` 
Making useful things out of waste-material. 


Activities.—Toys out of empty watch boxes, cigarette packets, 
rags, paper strips etc. No cost and no tracing is needed. 
Newar and, tape-making. 

Equipment.—Newar and tape looms. 

Cost.—Rs. 20 as non-recurring expenditure. 

Rs. 5 recurring P.M. 

Crafts for Senior Schools. 

Spinning on takli and knitting-continued. 

Cardboard work—Preparation of file pads, blotting pads loose 
covers, covers for newspapers and periodicals, trays, - boxes, 


stationery cabinet, flower vases for paper flowers and book-binding. 
knives, T-shaped irons, colours, metal trough. 


Equipment.—Utility presses, bindin aper, loy, special 
knives, T-shaped irons, colours, metal [ees 200 


Cost.—Rs. 50 non-recurring. 7 
Rs. 7 recurring. 


Training must be given in all the Training institutions. 
Kitchen Gardening. 


Activities—Growing of local vegetables and. fruits, ornamental 
flowers and creepers. i 


Eauipment.—Khurpi, pawada, hazara, and basins. 
Cost.—Rs. 50 non-recurring. 


Basketry (bamboo and cane work). 

Activities.—making of baskets, small boxes, stands, W. P. baskets» 
book-shelves, caning of chairs, purses and chicks and other similaT 
items of furniture. 
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Knitting, embroidery and plain Sewing. 

Activities:—Preparation of single garments, bags, pullovers, 
scarves, decoration of garments, table lamps, pillow cases, curtains, 
napkins etc. 5 

Equipment.—Scissors and knitting needles, boards. 

Cost.—Rs. 25 non-recurring. 

Rs. 2 recurring. 

Training.—Local talent can be tapped. 

Training may also be given in the Training institutions. 
Papier-mache. 

Activities Making baskets, trays, toys, decoration articles, geogra- 
phical models or relief maps out of paper pulp. 

Equipment.—Old paper, a big cistern, buckets, hammers, boards, 
baskets, colour brushes. 

(N.B.—Some of the above activities can also be started in the 
Junior school.) 

Cost.—Rs. 75 non-recurring. 

Rs. 5 recurring. 

Training.-—Some training must be given in the Training school in 

the regular courses or in short term courses. 5 


Hints on recording. 


Proper records should be maintained for the raw material receiv- 
ed and the finished products prepared and the cost of each article 
may also be recorded. Day-to-day record of the work done should 


be maintained by the pupils. 

Related. knowledge.—Co-related knowledge which could be im- 
parted while doing the craft work would be geographical, social and 
scientific. 


Fitting the activities in the daily programme. } 

Activities may be taken up in the later part of the day devoting 
at least 30 minutes every day or 60 minutes every other day, accord- 
ing to convenience of the schools. 


RECREATIONAL AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The importance of recreational and cultural activities as a regular 
feature of the co-curricular activities cannot be over-emphasised, 
They go a long way in bringing into full play those essential virtues 
and gifts that are required for a well balanced and integrated per- 


sonality. 


uggesting various items of recreational and 


The seminars while s t 1 tion 
kept the following aims and objectives in 


cultural activities have 
view. 


I. Aims and Objectives. 


1. To promote physical development of children. 
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. 2. To create and develop an aesthetic sense in children. 


3. To develop in the children the qualities of discipline co-opera- 
tion and team spirit, initiative, leadership, self-reliance and sports- 
manship. i i 


4. To develop the proper use of leisure. 


5. To train pupils in the art of planning and organisation of 
various activities. 

Keeping in view the above objectives the Seminars suggested that 
every school should evolve a set of activities in the light of its spe- 
cial circumstances, its material resources, the nature of its environ- 
ment, and the interest of the pupil. Following activities have been 
suggested for consideration in this connection. 
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İL Need and Educative Value: 
(a) P. T.—physical health and discipline. 


(b) Outdoor games—recreation, co-operation, physical de-- 
velopment, tolerance, self-reliance, leadership, skill and 
tact. i 


`. (c) Indoor games—recreation and intellect. ` 


(d) Sports—growth of individual personality, physical de- 
velopment, and espirit de corps. 


(e) Excursions—co-operation, organisation, observation and 
recreation. 


(f) Morning assembly—ethical, spirit of oneness with others. 
and discipline. 


(g) Balsabhas—self-expression and organisation, 


(h) Drawing, Colouring and  Decoration—aesthetic exper- 
sion. 


(i) Cubbing, Scouting etc.—social service, discipline, self-help.. 


(j) Celebration of festivals and national holidays—community 
cooperation, national consciousness and feeling of res- 
ponsibility. i 


(k) News bulletins and magazines—literary. 
III. Hints to Teachers in Planning and Organisation. 
Teachers should:— 


(a) work out a detailed programme of sequences of activities 
for the whole year and its break up into smaller prac- 
ticable units. Inter-school programmes should be spac- 
ed and regulated in time. 


(b) Actively participate in every activity. 


(c) provide adequate guidance to children in planning and. 
execution of these activities. 


(d) provide adequate literature and suggest sources where- 
from relevant information may be had. 

(e) Encourage pupils to take up a variety of useful activities 
keeping in view that the students are citizens of the 
school. | 

(f) Adequately supervise the various activities. 


(g) Provision for midday meal has got to be made for the pro- 
per implementation of various activities. 
IV. Hints in Recording. 


A cumulative récord of all pupils should be maintained in respect 
of their participation in the various recreational and cultural activi- 
ties. At the senior etage boys should also be encouraged to main- 
tain their own records. 
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The Bhopal Seminar has suggested the following projorma niich 
may be conveniently adopted for giving a complete picture of 
round progress of the child. 


A. General Particulars. 


(a) Name. 

(b) Father’s name. 

(c) Date of Birth. 

(d) Residence. 

(e) Guardian's Name. 

(f) Father's/Guardian's profession. ls 
(g) Number of living brothers and sisters. 
(h) Date of joining the school. 


B. Health Record. | 


Grade I Grade II Grade III Grade IV Grade V 
r. Weight 
2. Height 
3. Chest $ 
4. Personal cleanliness . 


C. Recreunonal and Cultural Activities, 


1. P. T. and asanas. 

. Games and sports. 

. Hikes and excursions. 

. Assemblies and balsabhas. 
Cubbing and Scouting. 

. Decoration, drawin 
- Social gatherings. 
. Literary activities. 


g and colouring. 


co zı Oo» m > CÓ n 


D. Personality ` Traits. 


1. Punctuality. 

2. Industry. 

3. Self-reliance, 

4. Cooperation. 

5. Leadership. 

Class teacher’s signature. 
Head Master's signature. 
Parent's signature. 
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V. Related Knowledge and Skill. 

1. The teacher must have elementary knowledge of the rules and. 
techniques of games and sports and organisation of competitions and 
tournaments. 


2. He must have rudimentary skill and aptitude for aesthetic and 
cultural activities. 


3. He must have tact and ability for planning, general execution 
and guidance. : 


VT. mtegration of Orientation Activities vvith the Syllabus. 


Activities Syllabus (Subejcts) 
P. T. and asanas, Games and Sports. + Hygiene and mathematics, Physical deve-. 
lopment and mathematics. 
Excursion . o o b i - Natural Sciences and language. So- 


cial studies and Languages. 
Assembly and Balsathas, Drawing, Decora- Fine Arts. Language. Social Service 


tion and colouring and Music. Maga- Proper use of leisure; 
zines and news bulletins Zubbing and 
scouting hobbies, “ 


VII. Fitting the Activities in Daily Programme. 


A. period of 40 minuies may be assigned to such activities which. 
come under the heading "Routine". This period should preferably 
be the last period; majoz games and sports should be arranged after 
school hours. * 


VIII. Equipment needed for these Activities. 


No equipment involving heavy expenditure is needed. 


IX. Financial Implications and Source of Funds. 


The activities suggested above do not generally require large 
funds. Some funds shall, however, have to be raised from contribu- 
iion by the public and local Panchayats for the purchase of such 
accessories as may be deemed fit. 

ç 


X. General. 


Equal opportunities should be given to all children to participate 
in these activities according to their aptitude and physical fitness. 
Persons incharge of these activities should watch the children close- 
ly and given them individual guidance. All these activities should 
be organised with proper care so that pupils may learn to act in cer- 
tain desirable ways to develop knowledge, skills, efficiency and be- 
haviour, properly integrated and coordinated. Above all we have to 
bear in mind that a child craves for group life and companionship and 
is unhappy when alone. To make his life happy and bubbling up: 
with joy we have got to give recreational and cultural activities 


a due place in our school programme. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE ACTIVITIES LINKING THE SCHOOL WITH THE HOME AND‘ 
COMMUNITY 


The seminars have suggested the following general activities:— 
1. Cleanliness and hygiene. 
2. Improvement of the surroundings, localities and houses. 


3. Personal hygiene, care of the sick and care of children 
(for girls) 


4. Good food, food conditions. 


5. Recreational programmes in the villages, staging dramas, 
Ramayan mandals, bhajan mandals. 


e 


Social service in fairs, bathing ghats, fire-fighting, floods, 
collection of funds, boy scouts, girl-guides etc. 
7. Utilisation of leisure: — 


(a) In some cottage industries to supplement the income and 
help the needy. 


(b) Sewing classes for girls. 
(c) Decoration of houses. 


ec 


Exchange of exhibits. 


e 


. Spread of literacy. 


10. Information on the Indian Calender or its relation with the 
stars and planets with actual observation. 


11. Celebration of festivals like Holi, Janmastami etc, and 
national days in tke school with a view to improving 
community celebration indirectly also showing the 
right way to celebrate them. 


‘he Seminars have suggested the following activities specially 
“tor Senior Basic classes:— d 


1. Construction of soak-pits, compost pits, urinals, trench 
latrines and approach roads. 


bə 


. Preparing the ground and floor of the school, 
. Colouring the walls and white-washing, 


4. Cleaning the surrounding of wells and tke use of disinfect- 
ants. 


co 


en 


. Training in first aid. Visiting sick pupils, Administerin. 
medicines from the first aid box. ie x i 


6. Preparing closed bathrooms. 


7. Giving information on improved seeds, manure, insecticides, 
and implements of agriculture. 


8. Staging dramas, Ramlila and folk dances. 


9. Organizing camps (Shibirs) for pupils and local public on 
week ends or convenient RE Sit fs; 


ai 
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The Seminars have further suggested the following activities for 
Junior Basic schools: — š 
1. General saphai of the school, classroom, school compound, 
etc. j 


2. Collecting materials for the preparation of soak-pits etc. 
detailed for the senior class students. gəl 


3. Helping the senior class students in making the school 
ground and floor. 


1 Cleaning the surroundings of wells, use of disinfectants. 


. Kitchen garden. 


. Recitation, dialogues, dances, action songs, etc. 


s cs S 


. Collection of material for setting up a school museum of 
Teaves, flovvers, roots, birds, nests, seeds, pictures and 
other exhibits, stamps. 


Educative value.—The organisation of these activities will develop 
a epi of social service, cooperation and self reliance amongst the 
children. 


Hints for planning and organisation to the teachers: 


Planning of the various activities should take into account the 
grade, need and mental development of the class. In the beginning 
targets skould be modest. The school should launch upon each acti- 
vity after due preparation of the students. In the first instance, all 
activities should be organised for the class and limited to it. Efforts 
should next be made to convey these ideas to the homes of the 
children to create a feeling for improvement and thus associate the 
parents with the activities. This will prepare the ground for start- 
ing some activities for the community. These can lead to a number 
of activities like general talks on cleanliness, health, hygiene, agri- 
culture, etc, to be followed by practical work by groups of children 
in the community under the guidance of the teacher. To start with 
instructions concerning the activity to be undertaken are given: 
children are divided into squads and taken into the surroundings 
for doing practical work. 


In some cases better response may be available from the com- 

- munities after they have observed the practical work done by tte 

school children and the teacher. This field of work may be amplified 

by theoretical guidance and more field work should be possible with 
the cooperation of social workers. f 


uld approach the community 


The social workers and consultants sho omr 
feelings of superiority. 


as helpers and co-workers without any 
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Hints in recording: 


In the lower classes up to class III, the teacher should maintaim 
a detailed record of the activities done by each pupil in tke follow- 
ing proforma:— 


ñ | 
SI. | Name of İ Date | Place Purpose Part Teachers | Results 
No. Action taken Observa- | achieved 
in the tion. 


activity 1. Co-op- 
by the eration of 
pupil, the 

communi- 


ty. 

2. Means 
available. 
3. Any 
special 

| incidents. 


l 


1n the higher classes, however, in addition to the above headings 
students may write an account of their experience in tke activities 
performed. 


Related knowledge and skills: 


In carrying out the various activities, emphasis should not be so: 
much on acquiring skills and knowledge as on developing social con- 
sciousness, and a spirit of social service, self reliance, self sacrifice 
and cooperation. 3 


Integration of syllabus amd activities: 


Most of the activities can be suitably linked up with syllabus 
prescribed for the school as explained bélow. 


Subjects Activities 


1. Social studies and language Recreational activities, celebration of fes” 
tivals. 


2. Social studies, General Science or Personal hygiene, food conditions, 
Home Science, utilisation of leisure, maternity an 
child welfare, cottage industries, Im- 
. provement of surroundings, exchange 

of exhibits. 


Needle-work, Sewing classes, Decoration of 
home and school etc. 


3. Hand-work 


— 


Camps, melas, festivals and such other items should be c»casional 
activities while the rest may be occasional or routine. 


Tke routine activities should be given a minimum of 30 minutes 
per day or two periods in the week in the school programme, while 


the occasional activities can be arranged on week-ends or on suitable 
holidays. 
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Equipment.—No extra equipment should generally be necessary 
for these activities. There are, however, exceptions such -as (1) 
Cottages industries, (2) Decoration of homec, (3) Chemicals needed 
for fruit preservation and food processing etc. 


Financial implications and. sources of funds: 
^ iy 


1. As far as possible local contributions have to be sou for. 


3. Government aid, non-recurring and recurri 
able. Funds from Blocks may be utilised for n 
like thread, clotk, etc. 


ILLUSTRATIVE PROJECTS 


All the four seminars were of the opinion that 
possible to adopt the technique of correlated teaching 1 
Schools at the very outset. It will have to be deferred till properly 
trained Basic teachers are available. It is, however, necessary that 
wherever possible efforts should be made to utilise the productive 
and other activities for imparting knowledge to chi'Cren. Such of 
the topics in the Elementary school syllabus as lend themselves to 
be treated through the activities should be utilised to the maximum 
advantage. Instruction may be centred round these activities and 
emphasis may be laid on children’s observations, systematization, 
records, and oral expression. A part of the activity programme sug- 
gested under "Orientation" activities in the foregoing pages can be 
conveniently implemented through a series of projects. 


For the benefit of the teachers in Primary schools, the Bhopal 
Seminàr has worked out synopsis of 5 illustrative projects in some 
of the activities selected gradewise, as given below. The seminar 
has also suggested that if tke project method is followed properly, 
the village or the town itself will become the school. The problems 
of the village and life must actually be solved by the students them- 
selves or in active co-operation with the village e'ders. They should 
participate—may be to a limited extent only—in various agricultural 
pursuits, cleaning the village, preparing urinals, latrines, planting 
trees, organising festivals and lending a he'ping kand to villagers in 
hundred and odd jobs till learning and living become one. The pro- 
jects suggested here are of this type. These are only specimen pro- 
jects. (Other similar projects can also be undertaken to suit local 


environment). 
Project No. 1: Pot-gardening and ornamental gardening 


Gardening is an immensely interesting activity. It is also creative 
and educative. It heps to develop an aesthetic sense and love for 
plants and trees in the children. Schools rarely have enough open 
space and so children are generally denied the pleasure of having a 
garden of their own. The position could be improved by introduc- 
ing pot-gardening and ornamental gardening in schools. Follow- 
ing are the suggested projects for such type of gardening. 
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Classes I and II— 


Children may collect small earthen' pots, old tins, wooden boxes 
ete. Digging and collecting suitable earth' (soil). 


Filling the boxes with dry leaves, manure, and earth. 
Visit to a garden to know the various plants. Selections of suit- 
able plants. 


Taking regular care of the plants and observing their growth. 
Keeping a record of the activities and growth. Painting and decora- 
ting the pots and boxes. Arranging them at different places, in 
different patterns. 


This activity if taken up in July, September, and December will 
help to have decoration, shows and competitions on 15th August 
(Independence Day), 14th November (Children’s Day), 26th January 
(Republic Day) ete. 


Classes III and IV— 


Visit to a garden. Observation of plants and creepers. Selection 
of plants for hanging on walls, in varandahs, inside tke windows, 
outside the windows, houses, trunks of trees etc. 


Collection of different types of pots and boxes. Making a few 
from thick bamboos, old tyres, pieces of wooden plants, baskets, 
earthen pots, etc. b 


Care of these plants, making different arra keeping 
record of the activities taken up and growth of IM + 


Project No. 2: Kitchen gardening: 

This project is meant for classes V, VI and VII. Thi be 
undertaken in the rainy season or throu h ; E facilities 
for getting a supply of'water exist. 0. 
Class V— 


(1) Excursion to a well laid-out gard bar i d 
vegetables are grown by the Gavia. Berd B bor. 


(2) Recognition of different kinds of vegetables W: i the 
š s grown in 

garden. The students may examine all sor v in 

disp Bander y sorts of vegetables grown i 


(3) Digging, manuring and levelling of the ground. 
(4) Transplantation. : 
(5) Elementary knowledge about sprouting of plants, 


Class VI— 


(1) Excursion to a well laid-out garden for studyi 1 of 
the garden. studying abe plan 


(2) Selection of site for the school kitchen garden. 
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43) Lay-out of garden. 
(4) Providing students with requisite tools. 
(5) To observe the growth of plants. 
(6) Watering. 


Class VII— 


(1) Correspondence with firms or stores for seeds of different 
vegetables S 
(2) Preservation of seeds. 


(3) To prepare a sketch of the garden showing all geometrical 
plots in which different vegetables are grown. 


(4) Studies of different vegetables from books. 
(5) Diseases of plants. 
(6) Parasites and how to destroy them. 
(7) Disposal of vegetables. 
(8) Accounts to be maintained. 
(9) To perform easy experiments on plant life. 
(10) To study the usefulness cf vegetables. 
Every class may be asked to write a report on ihe project. 


Project No. 3 : Compost Pits 


This project is to be undertaken in classes V to VII. 


Class V—Excursion. 

(i) Children will go around the village and observe how 
manure is used by the villagers. 

(ii) A discussion on how can we make our fields fertile, 

(iii) Talk to villagers who are using compost pits. 

(iv) Providing implements for digging compost pits. 

(v) To help the students of class VI and VII while digging 
the compost pits and filling them with leaves, grass and 
any other waste material necessary for the preparation 
of manure. 

(vi) Usefulness of compost pits. 


E d hlets throwing 1 

llection of posters and pamp ets throwing ight on the 
dA compost pits. (2) Selection of site. (3) Fixing length, 
breath and depth of compost pit (4) Digging compost pits. 
(5) Filling them with leaves, grass and other waste material. (6) 
ow does manure lose its fertility by being exposed to rain and 
air? (7) Elementary knowledge about man from books. 


Class VII— 


(1) Preparation of posters expl 
pits. 


aining the utility of compost 
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(2) Digging and filling the compost pits and to cover them 
when filled. : 

(3) Some knowledge about the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. : 

(4) Studying relevant literature. 

(5) Deficit agriculture in India. How much we lose by burn- 
ing cow-dung. : 

(6) To perform easy experiments to shovv ihe effectiveness 
of manure prepared in compost-pits. 


Project No. 4.—Celebrating festivals. 


Observation of festivals, national days etc. offer wide possibilities 
or training and educating children. Careful planning, is, however, 
very necessary. Observation of Children's Day is discussed 
below, as a project for the whole school. 


A meeting of the teachers and representatives of the different 
erasses may be held in October to chalk out the programme and 
distribute work. à 


Children may be divided into suitable grcups—each group having 
representatives of each class, with a teacher to guide and supervise. 


One group will chalk out the programme in fullest details. 


Group in charge of cleaning and decoration, may clean the 
»urroundings and building, prepare garlands, and do the decoration. 
Classroom decoration may be done by each class Drawing on 
black boards, putting up pictures, flowers etc. will be done by them. 


Entertainment Committee may collect suitable items,—songs, 
short plays, poems etc. select persons and get entertainment items 
prepared. It may also help children to prepare short speeches, on 
different topics regardimg the function of life of Pandit Nehru's 
Childhood, his education, success in life, Childrens Day etc. 


Another group may arrange for games and sports. It will decide 
items, prepare children to participate etc. 


. One group may take up work of preparing invitation cards, 
decorating, writing, distributing of these and making list of invitees. 


One group may be kept in charge of making seating arrange- 
ment, welcoming and receiving the public. Arrangements for 
volunteers for efficient arrangement of the total function will be 
necessary. 


A group will collect pictures and: prepare albums, giving infor- 
mation about ‘Pandit Nehru”, Children of different countries, 
"Friends of Children”, “Hobbies of Children” ete. Exhibition of books 
about Pandit Nehru will incidentally help to introduce children to 
the Library. : 


After the function is over, children may write essays and reports 
on the function, tell about ihe function in class and school meet- 
ings, describe the function in letters etc. 


Project No. 5:— Cotton. 


Picking cotton during cotton harvest. Both the teachers and 
pupils may participate in this project. It is a project for all tne 
students cf a school in a village. 


Planning —Students should be grouped according to different age 
levels. The younger ones should go to nearer fields and the older 
to remoter fields to help harvesting cotton. Tents are to be secured 
from local authcrities to make living arrangements for the older 
boys going to remoter places. Necessary implements like iron-bars 
(Sahhal) knives and scissors may be made available from local 
"people. 


Excursion—Leaders of groups should go around the harvesting 
areas and negotiate with farmers how they can be helpful in harvest- 
ing cotton. A site for their stay with facilities for getting water 
is to be selected. Boarding and lodging arrangement should be made 
by the farmers themselves. 


Activities.—(1) Group-wise march to different areas. 
(2) To pick cotton during fixed hours. 
. (3) Pitching the tents on selected sites. 


(4) Carrying cotton pads to farmers' stores in small 
baskets. 


Science.—Knowledge about the growth of the plant and its utility. 


Recitation.—Harvest songs and poems to be sung while harvest- 
ing. 

Art-—Sketch of cotton plant. Its flower and pod to be drawn by 
the students of higher classes. 


History—When was cotton first produced? What did people 
wear when there was no cotton? é 


PHASING THE ORIENTATION PROGRAMME 


No doubt the activities mentioned in the earlier part of the report 
‘already exist to some extent in all good Elementary schools. The 
orientation programme has therefore to aim at the introduction of 
those activities which do not exist in the school and strengthening 
and developing the existing ones. 


The Gandhigram Seminar was of the view that the process of 
“re-orientation should begin simultaneously in all non-Basic Elemen- 
tary schools in each State and should be completed within two 
years. The Puri Seminar, however, felt that the orientation pro- 
gramme should be worked with effect from the next school session 
in all Elementary schools. In the opinion of the Chandigarh Seminar 
although these activities could be introduced in all the Elementary 
schools simultaneously, it might not, however, be possible for the 
existing Inspecting staff to effectively supervise and guide such 
activities in all the schools at once. The Chandigarh Seminar, 
therefore, recommended that the Inspecting staff should take up for 
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intensive supervision and guidance 20 per cent of all the schools 
in the District in the first year and ancther 30 per cent of the schools 
in the next year, and the remaining 50 per cent schools in the 
following year thus covering all the schools in a period of three 
years. The Bhopal Seminar, however, felt that the orientation 
activities could be classified into two categories—(1) those which 
could be implemented during the first year of the programme and 
‘those which will require a longer period for implementation. In the 
latter case there should be a time limit of two years, the whole 
orientation programme being thus completed by the end of the third. 
year. j 

The immediate programme shall have to include such of the 

activities as do not require intensive training for the teacher or 
involve cost. These programmes can be carried on along with the 
school work. Some of these activities are given below:— 


I. Relating to health and hygiene— 
(a) Cleanliness of classes, school premises, compounds, 
surrcundings, village etc. 
(b) Construction of soak pits and trench latrines. 
(c) Health parade, inculcating habits of cleanliness. 
(d) Games—indoor and outdoor—and P.T. 


IL Cultural programmes— 
(a) 27755: such as 15th August, Gandhi 
(b) Observance of religious festivals in the locality. 

(c) Observance of parents' day, children's day, social gather- 
ings, etc. 
(d) Observance of International days. 


(e) Elocutions, dramatics, folk songs, folk dances, dialogues, 
music and art. » 


IIL Items leading to citizenship training and knowledge of the 
environment— 


(a) Mass prayers. 


(b) Sehool parliament, students” 1 : 
ministers. S' councils, election of 


(c) News reading. 2 
(d) Excursions and visits to places of industrial, social and 
geographical interest in the locality. 


(e) Organisation of scout troops, volunteer corps, social 
service leagues. Jj 


These and other similar items can be introduced in all the schools 
immediately. For this purpose, some orientation of teachers may 
be necessary. Head teachers may be given a week's Orientation 
during the next vacation and they may, in turn, give the necessary 
guidance to teachers under them. The Seminars felt that large- 
scale expenditure may not be necessary by the government in the 
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implementation of this part of the programme if the equipment 
required is borrowed or supplied by the community. The festivals 
and functions may be observed by the school jointly with the com- 
munity and the expenditure minimised. 


The second part of the programme consisting of the following and 
other similar activities may be phased over the next two years:— 


(a) Organisation of groups and projects requiring some 
special training and finance, such as preparation of 
projects like manuscript magazines and school bulletins, 
cooperative stores, adult literacy classes, exhibitions of 
craft work, first aid and school medicine chest and 
preparation of models and diagrams. : 


(b) Simple crafts such as spinning, weaving of tape and 
newar, clay work including making of chalk sticks, 
paper and card-board work, basketry, mat-weaving, cane 
work, gardening, sewing, knitting and tailoring, use of 
waste materials in doll making etc. etc. 


It was also felt that some of the activities mentioned at (a) above 
could be introduced during the first year of the programme and the 
remaining in the second year, in all the schools depending upon 
local conditions. The schools may be given the choice to select the 
activities to be introduced in first year and the second year. Large- 
scale expenditure from Government will not be required in respect 
of these activities. The necessary funds may be met by the com- 
munity or by the children through shares, profit in craft work, 
subscriptions, dramatics and voluntary help, etc. 


In respect of crafts mentioned in para (b), any two of these 
crafts, depending upon local conditions and facilities may be intro- 
duced in each school For this purpose s careful survey of» all 
the schools in the State was considered desirable. One simple craft 
may be introduced in the first year, and the second one in the 


following year. 1 
The financial implications involved in the introduction of the 
simple crafts are as under:— 
. (a) Expenditure om simple individual tools required fcr craft 
work by the pupils should be borne by de pupils. The 
Seminars felt that since the crafts introduced will be 
generally those that are locally practised, parents will 
nave these tools and will not grudge to supply them. 
Hence, no expenditure is anticipated. 


n equipment for work on group basis, such 

as looms, will have to be met by Government or from 
s other sources. It is estimated that for a class of 50 
i pupils, the cost of such equipment may come to Rs. 50 

on an average for the two crafts seleeted. With the 
í increase in the number of pupils, the cost of equipment 
z will go up. The rate of increase may be taken up as 
| Rs. 25 for every 50 additional pupils üp to an upper 


(b) Expenditure © 
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imi f 5 i 100 may 
limit cf Rs. 250. For calculation purposes Rs. à 

be taken as the average expenditure on equipment of 
this type for one school. 


ird type of expenditure is in respect of raw 
X pito ə materials should be inexpensive and 
locally available. These may be supplied by the parent 
or the community or may be collected by pupils, for 
example, grass for mats, clay for clay work, waste paper 
and waste materials for dolls, etc. The finished products 

may be given back to the pupils. 


See 


š SYLLABUS AND CURRICULUM 


i ing i ion" ivities, the Seminars have 

i cussing the "orientation" activities, y 

E ET ə the integration of the syllabus and these acti- 
Sides as well as on fitting these activities in daily programmes. 


i however, generally felt that in order to orient the 
Gur qeu OZUMU Basic pattern it vvould be necessary 
to devise an integrated curriculum for the schools. ana Chandigarh 
Seminar has further recommended that for some time to come, this 
integrated curriculum may be spread over two stages, viz., the Junior 
stage (Grades I—V) and the Senior stage (Grades VI—VIII). "These 
stages would, however, have to be intimately co-ordinated with each 
other. 


. 

The Seminars felt that the integrated curriculum should include 
activities mentioned in the earlier part of the Report in addition to 
the syllabus in mathematics, languages, social studies and general 
science, followed in the Basic schools, This will bring the non-Basic 
Schools very close to the Basic ones. 


The Gandhigram seminar also recommended suitable revision of 
the existing syllabii on the lines adopted in Kerala. 


For a successful implementation of the orientation programme, it , 
,is important that orientation should not be at the cost of academic 
achievements. As the Chandigarh Seminar has observed, 'It should 
be insisted upon that suitable Standards are achieved by the children 
in the contents of courses. A thorough knowledge of the contents 


TIME TABLE 


The Chandigarh and the Puri Seminars have also given some 
thought to the readjustments that would be necessary in the time 
table on account of the introduction of orientation activities. 


The Chandigarh Seminar has recommended the following general 
principles for revising the time-table:— : 

(i) Generally the school should work for five hours in summer 

and six hours in winter in the plains. At places of 


severe climatic conditions, adjustment of time may be 
made according to local needs. 
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(ii Grades I-II should work for 43 hours, Grades III—V for 54 
hours and Grades VI—VIII for 6 hours in winter. Adjust- 
ments for summer may be made according to the severity 
of the weather. 


Gii) The school day of six hours should be distributed into 8 
periods—5 of 40 minutes each and 3 of 35 minutes each 
with a recess of 40 minutes after the fifth period. Morning 
assembly may be allowed 15 minutes. 5 


(iv) The weekly distribution may be made as follows: 


Academic subjects š .. 32 periods. 
Crafts and other activities .. 16 periods. 


The Puri Seminar has, however, drawn up a detailed break-up of 
time for curricular studies and orientation activities for a week as 
follows: — E 


Subiect gads i əra. 

"e hours | hours | Ru 
Mother tongue. 3 - . 2 2 4} 6} 5 

National Language or any other Tndian language 

for Hindi-speaking arcas E š f 2 
English + 9 š A š o $á dp 2 
Arithmetic . Š E : P ` 5 3 3t 4 
General Science . x E 3 5 i 1 2 3 
Social studies š £ <: ö : : I 3 3 
Orientation activities of occasional character 2 3 3 
Craft activities . . . . . . 3 4h 4i 
Indigenous games and mass driil ; 4 ; 2 2 2 
Compulsory orientation activiries . D s 3i 34 3i 

UE irs 


Details of compulsory orientation activities. 

(i) Safai— 10 m. x6-r hour per week. 
(i) Attendance etc.— 10 m. X 6— 1 hour per week. 
(iii) Prayer and announcement--10 m, X6=1 hour per week. 
(iv) Exercise in self-expression—-30 m. X I — 1 hour. per week. 


—31 hours per week, 


In case of classes VI, VII end VIII, it may not be possible to find 32 


hours of work in the routine during six working days per week, if 
one day is a half-vvorking day. m such cases, some of the activities 
can and should be organised beyond school-hours, 
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ES, AND 
EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES, 
TEACHING AIDS, EQ EMENTA 


i dertaking the 
i tc. that would be required for uni g t 
.. 5760550 been indicated under AĞA 
e erari view of the fact that most of the Elementary schools are 
2000 ped or have no equipment at all, it will be 1000 
2005 eee is provided vvith certain teaching aids for effectiv 
teaching. 


2. The Puri Seminar has recommended that every school should 


be supplied with the following teaching aids at a cost not exceeding 
Rs, 250, as follows: — 


i) Teaching aids.—Rs. 70: 00. 

9 At dese rie black-board; 

Maps of the District, State, India and the World and a 
globe; 
One gong, a clock and health charts. 

ii terials with ground implements.—Rs. 70. 

e 220 a slide wrench, nuts and bolts and a saw 
should be included in this. The remaining materials 
will depend on the craft chosen. 

(iii) Furntture—Rs. 70:00. 

(iv) Other articles.—Rs. 40-00. 

One Rum for drinking water, a mug, teachers’ lockable: 
desk, 


3. The Gandhigram Seminar has recommended that the following: 
minimum equipment should be mede available in all the Elementary 
schools: — . 

(a) Flag with pole and rope; 

(b) First-aid materials; 

(c) Brooms, baskets and spades, 

(d) Some garden implements; 

(e) Inexpensive clay materials; 

(f) Spare black-boards to serve as news 


em -boards; " 
8) Raw materials and eraft equi ment, tools, etc, for the 
introduction of simple and pn” craft, M icr 
ə 4. The Chan 


€ One and the books available 
nt to t i 

mhe use of their Students, Tt meee ae d MEE 0 

or surrounding schools. An initi 

annual grant of Rs, 20 ma given (Of Rs 

books. Tt ma 


Education De . 
d books within th eM provide 
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For each middle school library, the Chandigarh Seminar has 
recommended a sum of Rs. 500 as the initial expediture and a recur- 
ring expenditure of Rs. 50 per annum for the purchase of books. In 
the opinion of the Puri Seminar, the annual recurring grant should 
be at least Rs. 60. It further recommended that every Higher 
Elementary/Middle school should be given a daily local newspaper so 
that the teachers may read it regularly and give selected information 
to students. Senior students may also use the newspaper. 


PRODUCTION OF SUITABLE LITERATURE FOR TEACHERS 


There is already an ecute shortage of literature on Basic educa- 
tion. The Regional Seminars, therefore, recommended that imme- 
diate steps may be undertaken to produce suitable literature for: 
schools to facilitate the process of orientation, as an adjunct to the: 
orientation seminars, short-term training courses, refresher course: 
etc. Such literature will fall under two categories: 


(1) Subject Matter.—Relating to the items included in the orien- 
tation programme. 


(2) Methodology-—How to implement these pro, ə 
co-relate them with topics in the syllabus. ES tis 


The Gandhigram Seminar hes also recommended the pre ion: 
of guide books for the inspecting staff which may be disputed RS 
of cost. 


The Bhopal Seminar which gave considerable thought to this. 
problem have made the following recommendations:— 


(a) It is common experience that some very good literature on. 
the activities generally followed in Basic schools hes 
been prepared in Basic Training Institutions and is lying 
in cold storage. Such literature may be collected 
scrutinized, and published for the orientation programme. 
This wil go a long way in meeting the needs and 
requirements of Basic schools as well. 


(b) Some very good books end charts in English having a: 
direct bearing on orientation activities, have already been 
published. Such books and charts may be made avail- 
able to teachers in the Regional Languages, 


(c) Some of the new publieations on the activities may be 
undertaken at the National Institute of Basic Education, 
New Delhi, and may then be supplied to the schools free 
of cost. Books may also be prepared on “no profit—no. 
loss" basis, and may be made available to the States 
where they may be translated into the Regional 
Languages by the State Education Departments and 
supplied to schools. | 
(d) The language of new publications should invariably be 
i suited to the level of understanding of teachers of the 
schools. The new publieations should be amply and 
suitably illustrated with pictures and diagrams. 


20 


: 3 ial 

iterat r by Fundamental Education (Socia 

© 1000. md C. D. Departments should also 
be made use of. 


As stated above, the literature programme will cover two 


Aspects: — 


(1): contents, and z 
(ii) methodology.. 


The Bhopal Seminar has also worked out a list of selected topics. 


and ach aspect. The topics have been selected to suit the age 
ISP 6 to ur The Seminar also suggested thet the production of 


literature may also be taken up in a phased manner corresponding 


io the phased programme of orientation. 


Lists or Topics 


1. Literature on healthy living: 
(i) Personal Hygiene. 
(ii) Social Hygiene and community cleanliness, 
(ili) Balanced diet and mid-day meals. 


lI. Literature on citizenship and social living: 


1. A collection of devotional and 


inspirational Songs, 
2. Collection of moral stories from 
{ 


Panchtantra and Hitopadesh, 
3. Collection of mythological Stories. 
4. 


Lives of great men of India 
Scholars, poets, social refor: 


etc. 


including Saints, scientists, 
mers and national heroes, 
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8. National songs, ; 
9. Our Home—including patterns of | 


ue 00 families and family living 
11. Inter-de endence of town i 

2m S and villages. 
12. Religion in İndia—essen fən 


tials of different religi 
nd celebrations .. 


13. Our festivals a i 
à İnana ans (social, religious, economic 


national an 
14. Our fairs, 
- Shala Sansad (School Parliament). 
TII. Literature on a better 
1. Chief land forms, 


2. Crops in the neighbourhood, 
3. Our animals and their habits, 


knowledge of the environment, 


4l 
4. Our birds. i UR 
5. Insects and pests. i T š 
6. Flowers and fruits in the neighbourhood. 
7. Building material. 
8. The story of the evolution of the house. 
9. The story of cloth. 
10. Evolution of transport and communications. 
11. The story of the post-card. . 
12. The story of vvriting. 
13. The story of the book. 
14. Cottage industries. i 
15. 'The familiar stars and planets. F 
16. Evolution of architectural patterns. 


IV. Literature on simple crafts: 

. Waste materials and how to use them. 
. Paper and card-board work. 

. Clay-modelling and toy-making. 
Wood-craft. : 
Metal-craft. 

. Spinning and weaving. 1 
. Gardening. 

. Pottery. 

. Soap-making. 

. Leather craft. 

. Home-craft. 

. Bamboo craft. 

. Basketry and cane work. 

. Fibre-craft. | 
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V. Literature on, Recreational and cultural activities: 


1. Collection of one-act plays suited to various occasions. 

2. Collection of action songs. 

3. Collection of folk-songs, illustrated with Pictures on folk~ * 
dance. | 

. Our hobbies and pastimes. 

. Indian games.and sports. ' 

Collection of selected poems in the Regional languages. ` 

. Collection of musical songs. 

. Quarterly magazines on the practice of Basic Education to 

be published by the Training Institutions may also be 

made available to schools. 

. Preparation of film-strips and slides on topics connected with. 
activities in Basic schools. 


9-08" 
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ibli -stri lides, 
i f a bibliography on films, film strips and slides, 
R RS 1000 in SUUS States on activities on Basic 


Education. | 
11. Collection of Bhajans. 
12. Collection of Alpana designs. 


VI. Literature on Social service activities, linking the school with 
home and the community: 


A. Preparation of charts depicting activities carried on in a Basic 
school and % the community. i 


B. Methodology. 
L Healthy living: 
l. Organising health campaigns. How to organise health 
1 squads, fire squads, etc.? 
2. How to organise village safai programme? 
Il. Citizenship training and social living: ` 
1. How to observe festivals? . 
2. How to organise functions and fairs? 4 
3. How to organise and conduct Shala Sansad (School Parlia- 
ment) I 
TIL Better knowledge of the environment: 
1. How to organise tri 
2. How to use charts, 
` 3. How to prepare, m 
4. How to use materi 


PS, excursions and picnics? 
maps and globes, etc.? 

aps, charts and models? 

al and teaching aids? 

1V. Simple crafts: 


Hints to be given on methodology. 


V. Recreational and cultural activities: 
How to organise recit; 
logues, discussio 

ete.? 


ations, kavi sammelans, 


mushairas, dia- 
ms, dramas, folk-dances, I 
| 


variety shows, 
VI. Miscellangous: 


1. Hov to evaluate the out 
comes i 
2. How to maintain rec ae . 


S units laid down 
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The Bhopal Seminar also recommended that so far as publication 
of the magazine is concerned, the State Government may subsidise 


the publication of magazines on the theories and practices of Basic 
Education by the Basic Training Institutions in the States. It fur- 
ther recommended that Rs. 10,000 per year may be provided by each 
State for the publication of the new literature. 


PRODUCTION OF TEACHERS AND INSPECTING OFFICERS 


Elementary school, teachers are 


As it'is, a large majority of our 
stem or not trained at all, It 


either trained in the traditional sy 
successful implementation of the orien- 


is, therefore, necessary for a 

tation programme that the. teachers should have a clear concept of 

what Basic education is and what the orientation programme stands 

for. The preparation of teachers and inspectors is important 
ngst field workers, but 


for not only dispelling misconceptions amo s r 
it is also considered absolutely necessary to receive active co- 


Operation of teachers and inspectors. 

minar has recommended that State levei 
:seminars for educational officers may be conducted in the first 
instance followed by district level seminars. The Deputy Inspectors 
should convene conferences, seminars and training courses for 
teachers of Elementary schools at the teachers' association centres. 
"The monthly meetings of the teachers should be made full use of 


for giving guidance to the teachers. 


The Chandigarh s 
non-Basic trained teac. 


The Gandhigram se 


d refresher courses for 
hers and the organization of mobile training 


squads. It also suggested orientation courses of two to four weeks 
HESS for district inspecting staff at Post-Graduate Basic Train- 
ing Colleges during long vacations. 
The Bhopal seminar has made t 
I. Seminars and Training Camps. 
Seminars should be arranged for E : 1 
Regional or District level at a very early date for a discussion of an 
orientation programme and its implementation. Assistance of the 
Principals of the Basic Training Colleges, their staff and of such of 
the Officers of the Education Department as have attended any of 
the four Regional Seminars arranged by the Ministry of Education 


Ç rientation programme, may be taken in running the semi- 
for the ori E i should not eXceed seven days. 


nars. The duration of these seminars 

istrict-wise, OT division-wise seminars of. subordinate 

ins 7: officers should be arranged under the guidance of the 

Hends and members of the staff of Basic tra'ning institutions and 

the district officers. The duration of the seminar shoud not exceed 
seven days. 

i inspecting officers in turn should arrange in 

(3) mne subordinate PP during school-breaks and 


: istri aining camps for teachers 
uU T ə of the members of the staff of the 


ance 
Basic training institutions located in that area, the duration of 
the camps being kept as 7—10 days. 


eminar has suggeste 


hə folloving recommendations: 


ducation Officers at the State, 


A 44 
r all the non- 
i i i rogramme shall have to cover a € 1 
20000 inni of trained teachers is sual) 0 
E Rc possible to.carry through this 0003 5 pac More 
i training camps are arran . . trair 
. edel ereki also wil have to be included. 


TI. Source Material: 
The Pamphlets on— i 
(1) Concept o£ Basic Education—Government of India pub- 
lication. 


ienting Primary Schóols Towards the Basic Pattern—by 
i 50000 (Government of India Publication). 
(3) Basic Activities in Non-Basic Schools (National Institute 
of Basic Education). 


(4) The Reports of the Regional Seminars held at Chandigarh, 
Gandhigram, Puri and Bhopal. : 


5) The Type Plan for conversion of Primary School into 
». Basic School (Government of Bombay Publication). 


TIT. Topics for Orientation of Education Officers: 


(a) Concept of Basic education. 

(b) Introduction of orientation activities. 
(c) Elements of craft work. 

(d) Social and cultural programmes, 

(e) Community living. 


(f) Evaluation of results achieved by the orientation programme. 
IV. Organization of Seminars and Training Camps: 

(a) For Seminars of Inspecting 
the staff of the B ini ions, District Officers who have 
previously attended a seminar on the orie 


(b) For running the training camps, members th aff the 
Basic training institutions should þe associated es Ann foes 
who have attended any of the ab 


1 ct officers, 
Ove seminars, 
V. It has been su 


are available for 
such facilities ma 


VI. Financial Aspects: 


The participants of the s 


eminars and the trainin cam: 
get the usual T.A. and D.A, nən 


facilities by the Government, "aşıq 
A nominal sum for running the seminar 
equipping them with necessary literature 
incidental charges Shall, however, be nece 


grant of Rs. 100 shall have to be made b 
initial stages. 


S and camps and for 
and for Covering up the 
ssary. Provision for the 
y the department in the 
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VII. Phasing of the programme of Orientation: 


The orientation of teachers should be so phased as to be com- 
pleted in a period of three years. 


VIII. In-Service Training: 

The orientation of the teachers in their own schools does not 
appear to be a practical proposition as many teachers will not be 
available in each locality and this type of individual attention will 
take a long time. This approach may, however, supplement the 
seminar and training camps whenever possible. 


IX. Orientation in the Attitude of Inspecting Officers: 

It is desirable that a democratic approach should be adopted by 
the inspecting officers at the time of inspections, visits and assess- 
ment of the achievements. N 


The Bhopal Seminar has also prepared a list of useful practical 
hints for organizers about day-to-day conduct of these seminars. 


This list is given at Appendix HI. 

However, as pointed out by the Puri Seminar, such seminars will 
only initiate the process. But for making the orientation pro- 
gramme fully effective it is necessary to provide _ for in-service 
training of the teachers who are not trained in Basic education for 
a period of about five weeks. For the purpose of this in-service traim- 

Jected in such a manner that at least 
every Elementary school may be in a position to get 
this intensive trainin he may push the orientation pro- 

i and zeal. This process may be expensive and 
on the part of the governments to find funds 
for this in the immediate future. Nevertheless, if the process is 
it should be possible to attain the 


. 


objective. 

Further, in every State there are some Basic training institutions 
"and some training schools of the traditional type. The orientation 
activities suggested herein are regular features in Basic training 

rsant with these. But 
such facilities. It is 


necessary that every trained teacher 
tation activities. Hence some 


t these institutions may also be thoroughly con- . 


trained hereafter a 
tation process and may carry on the pro- 


versant with the orien 
gramme with success. 


SUPERVISION AND STAFFING OF THE ORIENTED SCHOOLS 


Supervision 
The Seminar drew attention to the fact that the success of the 
‘orientation programme will depend to a great extent on the initia- 
tive and continuous activity on the part of the inspecting officers, 
and. therefore, recommended that the inspecting officers should 
themselves be fully conversant with the principles and practices of 


Basic education. 
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i lised, is a partner 
ional Inspector, it must be rea sed, x 
o D in evaluating 5700 ae ə 
a i on it as his 
m s help the teacher to feel secure, and by 
es humanitarian approach ensures his co-operation. 


. 
: ined 
inar has pointed out that even a traine 
E x 2000 after a length of time. By png 
enin. Satare consultations and demonstration lessons 0 
x inə ector increases the professional ability of the teacher an 
Ba Tin HS feel more secure. The Inspector may not be a master 
Hes branch of knowledge or technique and where necessary he 
En məə the co-operation of experts. In order to be able to do this 
TBS spesies should be relieved of much of the routine and ad- 
ministrative work, 


In this connection, the Puri Seminar has 


recommended the 
following measures:— 


(1) The inspector should be relieved of the routine adminis- 
trative work to enable him 


to pay more attention to the 
execution of the orientation programme, 2 


(ii) The sub-inspector of Schools shoulq Spend at least one full 
day in the school on each visit and there Should be at least 
two such visits a year. 


(dii) No sub-inspector of schools Should have more 


Inspector should also pe so de 
any difficulty in c 
Schools at least iw 


(iv) If in the cour 


Owed in a scho, 
er to the Dir 


S it desirable, it may be brought to the 
T Schools ang ins 


becting officers. 
ue 1 ur inspector Of schools shoul 
School of three nd on 
Schools of 5 classes if there i d s 0. a 


(v 


— 


(vi) The deputy inspectors and district Inspectors Sho 
; : 3 uld adopt 
S EUR Elementary or a Middle school each for similar 


(vii) The inspecting Officers should, at the tim, i 1 
Suggest the introduction of a new orientation pm 
if they consider that the School is ripe for it and can 
manage it successfully, £a 
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“Staff 
š According to the Gandhigram Seminar, every school should have 
-at least one Basic-trained teacher. The Chandigarh Seminar, how- 
«ever, felt that it would be desirable to have in every Primary school 
at least one and in every Middle school at least two Basic-trained 
teachers. 

. The Puri Seminar has also recommended that simple craft activi- 
ties should be considered as essential (even. without attempting 
-correlation with craft work) and should be made compulsory as 
-early as possible. These activities evidently cannot be conducted 
-efficiently by persons t been trained for the purpose. 
It, therefore, recommended that necessary steps be taken to train 
craft teachers.and appoint at least one such teacher in each Higher 
Elementary school. It also recommended that in every Middle 
(Middle Vernacular or Junior High or Senior Elementary) school 
-there should be a whole-time craft teacher and one of the teachers 
-should have the necessary training to conduct games, physical 


-training etc. 


“Teacher-Pupil Ratio 
onsidered that it would greatly 
-facilitate the implementation of the orientation programme if the 
-teacher-pupil ratio does not exceed 1:35 and if the number of 
-single-teacher schools is reduced to the minimum. 


The Chandigarh Seminar c 


r found that the number of grades and teachers 
s varies from State to State. Although single- 
inevitable in certain areas for various 
f the opinion that:— 


The Puri Semina 
-in Elementary school 
-teacher schools might be 
reasons, the Seminar was 0 


(i) No school with five grades should 1 
teachers; and 


(ii) If the roll strength of a school 
teacher should be appointed. 


have less than two 


exceeds 50, a second 


SECURING PUBLIC CO-OPERATION 


The Seminars also realised that many items in the orientation 
programme suggested by them will require publie co-operation for 
implementation. They felt that if tapped on right lines, publie co- 
operation can considerably ease the ways-and-means position in res- 
pect of funds, equipment, buildings, land, playgrounds etc. The 
“public” for this purpose may include not only the parents and local 
population but the more organised publie bodies, eg.  Pan- 

ts, School Boards, Municipalities. 


The Puri Seminar h 
orientation activities in 
rations of the community. 
‘following practical programme € 
-opinion and securing public co-operation. 
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The following agencies, if rightly and tactfully approached, 


would help in the propagation and implementation of the pro- 
gramme:— 


District level: 
(1) District Development Board. 
(2) District Building Committee. 
(3) District School Boards. 
4) Janpad Sabhas. dos 
a Co-ordination Committee meetings of District Officers.. 
Taluka level: 
(1) Taluka Boards, if any 
(2) Municipal School Boards, if any « 
(3) Meetings f Talatis organised by the Mamlatdars. 
Village level: 
(1) Village Panchayais. . 
(2) Village Sehool Committees, 
(3) Meetings of Talatis organised by the Mamlatdars. 
Group level: 


(1) Gram Sevak and parents. 
(2) Other private or 


ganisations like Bhoodan Mandals, Guru- 
deo Seva Manda 


l, Mahila Mandals and others, 
How to make an approach? By:— 


(1) Arranging Suitable talks at all levels by officers of the: 
Department, 


(2) Arranging suitable- talks by Educationists and others in- 
terested in the subject, 
(3) Organisin ibiti 
bited. 


material thr 

Tegard to the results achi : rough: the 
ly. 
amme, 


different 


The Seminars -have su, 
possible ways to raise the 


S8ested the foll 
the Orientation 


st OWing as Some of the 
additional fund ired f 
programme Successfully: Uir — working out 
(D Enthusing the publie (ineludin hi 

Contributions from Local is iar 
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j (2) Money realised from the sale proceeds of craft produce- 


may be allowed to be utilised for the benefit of the 
Children themselves. 

(3) Profits realised out of students” stores should be added to 
the school funds. ; 

(4) Organising entertainment programmes. Rangoli pro- 
gramme fetching some income. ' 

(5) Collecting donations in kind at the time of harvest be- 
cause the village people find it easier to contribute in 
kind. i 

(6) Co-operative Societies may be permitted to contribute to 
school funds as allowed under the rules. 

(7) Tapping public concerns for donations or equipment 
necessary for schools wherever possible. 


The Bhopal Seminar also expressed a fear that a dispro- 
portionately large amount of human energy is expended on various 


odd jobs for raising public funds. . 1 š 
tion is to be done by the teacher, it may damp his enthusiasm. It, 
i-permanent nature 


It may be raised at the rate of one ann 
child per month from parent , 41 
funds collected in this way from the school area should ordinarily 
be expended in the same area. 


Equipment 


Serviees of the local artisans viz. masons, carpenters, black- 
smiths etc. should be tapped, if possible, in the form of shram or 
Kala-dan for preparing minor school equipment like agricultural 
fools and repairs etc. The children whose parents are engaged in 
those professions could also be approached to persuade their parents 


+o undertake such minor work voluntarily. 


The Candigarh Seminar felt that the local craftsman could be 
similarly persuaded to work honorarily on a part-time basis. This 
may be tried wherever it is not possible to have trained teachers in 


crafts immediately. 


Funds 

1 Seminar calculated that even a one teacher school 
ay pins ed roll and an average attendance o^ 30 to 32 will 
be able to raise a consolidated fund of Rs. 2 p.m, ie, Rs. 24 per 
annum plus annual donation amounting to Rs. 15 or Rs. 16 taking 
the total to Rs. 40 per year. This should ordinarily suffice to meet 


As a lot of work in this connec- - 
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i i ired for- 
mi i ct of securing expenditure required 1 
the EDAM. animes It also suggested the following. 
25 be adopted in this connection: 


ign with the help of local social workers. 
(1) LT anod for securing dopa tone, of E şər De 
rdening, play-ground etc. Simila = 
ər EE be Gide forsee private buildings, Dharam 
š Salas temples, for the use of the school or craft-work. 


2) Claims of schools for available Government land in the- 
s village should receive priority. 


ed the example of Shala Funds, as im: 

o) a in S s The Distriet School 
Board, Surat, has established shala-funds in all the 
primary schools under its contro] by a Resolution. A. 
receipt book is supplied to each school from the District 
School Board Officer. It is common amon; 
distribute sweets, gram, to school children 
come to admit their wards in the primary sc f * 
first time. On certain traditional occasions of charity eg.. 
marriage or death of some one in the family etc. there is. 


As already observed, the orientati 
a prelude to a process of 
Schools to the Basic pattern, but is intrinsically a sound 
in itself; and, if followed faithfully, i 
lum. Any assessment of th i 


gramme at various levels as Well as to estimate the ext i 
the programme hàs been helpful in enriching the ‘lds wee Which 
and improving the tone of 


the school, Assessment - 
fore, be both qualitative and quantitative, P Should, there- 


Assessment of the Pupils progress 

Introduetion of the “Orientation Programme Will n T 
change in our examination technique and application of x 
to the development of personal traits in the matter of promotion 
ete. 
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The Puri Seminar has suggested that since (a i 
: minar | i ccording to th: 
seminar) the distribution of time for curricular and craft des 
f 4: 1 the same*ratio should be observed. 


in the assignment of marks to these activiti 
one class to another should depend upon passing 
and craft activities separately. 

The Seminars recommended that in order to maintain reasonable 
academic standards, there should be, at the end of class V/VIIL, an 
external assessment mostly by inspectors and teachers (other than 
teachers in the school). Further, there should be two periodical 
examinations every year including the annual examination. 

The Puri Seminar has also recommended the assessment of the 
following personal traits of students from personal observation by 
the teachers on a three-point scale: 

(a) Attendance, 
- (b) Punctuality, 
(c) Community life, 
(d) Habits of cleanliness, 
(e) Leadership; 
(f) Health, 
(g) Proficienc 
(h) Interest i 


y in games, sports etc., ç 
n cultural activities. j 


It further h school should maintain a 
register in a prescribed form (Appendix IV). One page may þe 
assigned to each student to recor s in the academic sub- 
jects and craft activities as well as remarks on general personality 
iraits from year to year. Wherever possible, the progress report 
sards should be sent to guardians. 

The Chandigarh Seminar has drawn attention to an important 
fact that it is necessary to acquaint the teacher properly with the 
objectives of the programme viz:— 

(1) An integrated and harmonius development of the child's 


personality—physical, intellectual and moral. 
(2) A healthy sense of values in life. 
(3) Interest in social and physical environment. 
(4) Stimulating learning through personal experiences in 
actual life situations. 


(5) Inculcation of qualities of co-operation, íeam spirit* and 


leadership. 
(6) Developing self-expression, creativity, initiative and self- 
reliance. 
s knowledge as an individual. 


(7) Adding to the child’ 
(8) Discipline. 


(9) Profitable use of 
tion Programme 


leisure. (See also under “The Orienta- 
-Basic considerations"). 
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realisation of these objectives is concerned, the 
aaa Sani felt that the administration of psychological 
tests with precision is not possible in the existing circumstances for 
the ordinary teacher of a school. It, therefore, suggested a more 
concrete and simpler line as follows: x 


1. An integration and harmonious development of the child’ 
nality—physical, intellectual and moral. 


The evaluation of the child’s physical development Should be 
done by periodical medical tests. The teacher should maintain a 


record of height, weight and chest. Besides, the teacher should give 
adequate attention towards posture and normal physical develop- 
ment of the child. 


s perso- 


Intellectual through scholastic tests 
and examinations. The child’s academic attainments be evaluated 
iti half yearly, 
and annual examinations should also be held; but in the menths 
monthly tests. 
The promotion should be based on the record of work done 
throughout the year, ; 


Some of these examinations may also be based upon objective 
attainment tests. and questions requiring short but apt answers, 
Oral examinations should also be encouraged i 
part of the monthly tests. DETUR UI TE 


S appre- 
values can be 


3. Interest in social and physical environment 
7 J p a keen intere 
ings; community life and the i i 
S, ; PAysical environme: 
as a visit to the fields at r. on 
, Post office, octroi 


and community dinners i i 
Jota nı chia stionnaire 
e ehild's in i 
00. S Systemati interest n Physic d 
e erter results in so far as his inter i i : ME 
concerned, est in social environment is 
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h personal experiences in actual life 
situations. 


z The activities should stimulate learning through the child's own 
xperience by enabling him to live in actual life situations. 

b The methods of evaluation enumerated under item 3 above may 
be used here as-well. 

alities of co-operation, team spirit and leadership. 
activities of the child, his capacity for 
leadership and team spirit can be by observing his behaviour in 
social gatherings, meals, and school functions. It would be better 
if rating scales aregprepare for them by the teacher and marking 
is done on the basis of the behaviour shown in such situations. 


4. Stimulating learning throug 


5. Inclusion of qu 


creativity, initiative and self-reliance 


6. Developing self-expression, 

The achievement of the qualities of creativity, self-reliance, self- 
expression, initiative etc. can be evaluated through the products of 
art and craft prepared in the school and through other activities. 

s knowledge as am individual 


7, Adding to the child’ 

The test of the child’s learning will be complete with the evalu- 
ation of items 1 to 6 abov in order to check that the child 
makes use of his knowledge profitably, the quality and quantity of 

i om may be assessed, 


the articles prepared by him outside the classroo! 
Few the standard of his performance in the school. 


keeping in view 
8. Discipline 
A. proper sense be cultivated. Discipline 
should come from within and not be superimposed. This- can be 
the child's behaviour in the absence of the 


judged by observing 
teacher in the classroom and outside the classroom. 


of discipline must 


9. Profitable use of leisure 


The co-curricular activities and hobbies in which a child is inte- 
rested will indicate how far he can profitably make use of his 


Jeisure. 


The term “tools of evaluation” refers to the methods and techni- 
ques which may be adopted in judging the outcome of the learning. 
i d in a wide sense $0 as to include 


The word “learning” is being use : 
ibute to the increase of the child's 


ies which contrib 1 i 
knowledge and an all-round development of his personality. 


) Examination 
The most common tool of evaluation is the age-old system of 
examination, which in spite o j id short comings cannot 
be dispensed with. But stress should be laid on oral examinations 
and setting of such questions which would be clear, concrete and 
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i hould: 
i i ld not encourage cramming but s 
deyələr URN” er. the application: of facts, 
CREER and other scientific principles. b 


(i) Systematic Observation 


i i; ic observation’, i.e., 

d tool of evaluation is 'systematic o : 
s sation of children's behaviour in a careful and EUR 
Hə r. The behaviour of the child both inside and outside the 
eso: requires to be carefully observed, so that the teacher may 


be in a position to understand him well and offer him proper guid- 
ance. j 


(ii) Grading bd 
i i method of evaluation where a 

anes be 25500 to certain iraits of his per- 
sonality, or his achievements in the various co-curricular activities.. 
A 3-point or a 5-point scale may be adopted as follows:— 
Above average 
Average 
Low average 

or 
Excellent 
Good 
Average 
Poor 


Very poor 


Co pap 


m ye şo om 


(v) Intelligence tests 


estimate of 
minister intell 
the teacher 
tive intelli 


intelligence of children, it 
igence tests wherever avail- 
to correlate the attainments 
gence, and account for devia- 


(v) Evaluation of the products 0f the crafts 


Proper assessment should be 


crafts learnt by the children. 
so that the ch: 


made of th 
This should be 


e products of various 
ild does not lose his interest i 


Sympathetieally done, ` 
n the work, 


In order that the above techniques of evaluation may be faith- 
fully employed, the Chandigarh Seminar has also made the follow- 
Ing suggestions for th of the various tools or 
techniques of evaluation: — 

(a) The teachers in the oriented schools should be made 
00 ... e orientation iraining with cer- 

sic psyehologica inei i 

eu d g principles and techniques of 


] 
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d (b) The inspecting officers should give every possible help to 
these teachers for the effective application of the above 


techniques. 
tion of the State may envisage 


(c) The Department of Educa 
the possibility of organising psychological tests etc. SO 
that they may be devised, standardised and adminis- 


tered properly. 

(d) The Supervisory staff of the oriented gchools may also be 
increased to facilitate adequate evaluation of the 
achievement of the objectives of education at this 


stage. 


ecord Card and its Uses 


C. Cumulative E 
The Chandigarh Seminar has also emphasi: 
school a child should be assessed as à whole and not piece-me 
complete picture of an all-round progress [o i 
only if cumulative records are maintained in respect of each child. 
The Seminar also worked out a tentative PT i 
which could with some modi i where necessary, be adapte 
in all the oriente sc hi inar has also recommen! 
the teachers should be given two half (1-2) days in a 
this work. 
o felt that a € record card C 
if properly d. It recomme 


s 

shown to the parents-8U rdians of the : 
they may also know about the progress of their € 
in their improvement. 


children periodically 
hildren and help 


Evaluation of the Entire Programme 
sment may be objective and as reliable as 
hasized that it is neces- 


In order that this asses 
i Seminar has emp! 
of the existing conditions of 


possible, 
sary th t a quick preliminary survey 
schools should be made before launching upon the programme. 
pesides furnishing data for launching the _ pro- 
of the conditions 


Such a survey 
i ble to make a comparative study 
pupils before and after the implementation of 


of the schools and the | 
the programme. [n other words, it will help to find out how far 
me has improved. 

should cover the 


andhigram Seminar, 
fficers with 


according to G y s 
nducted bY the inspecting © 

mentary schools:— 

physical conditions 


This survey: 
following aspects and be 

the help of the Headmasters of Ble 

(a) Accommodation, equipment and other 

of the schools. 

y are Basic trained? 

oth in the school and the village 


c) Faciliti for craft work b ad 
. m sources in Taw materials and the traditional handi- 


rafts of the village 
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(d) The organizational set up of the school. 
(e) The nature and scope for extension work in the village. 


ke of convenience of the administrators, the Gandhi- 
cH AME s Worked out a detailed proforma for the purpose 
(Appendix VI). , 


"Various levels 


The Seminars have recommended that the assessment programme 
could be undertaken at various levels as follows:— 


(1) At the pupils level.—The children may be encouraged to 
assess their own prögress and the results of such assess- 
ment compared to the assessment made by the School 
Committee. 


(2) At the Teachers level .—Each class*teacher should main- 


tain records of the progress of children of his class in 
the various activities. This has already been dealt with 
at length under “Evaluating the Educational Outcome”, 


š e c local committee will 
Prepare and submit to the inspecting officer a quarterly 
report on the progress made. 4 


(4) At the Departmental leve 


for annual reporting t 2 dinate inspecting officers 
that this proforma’ 9 the higher Officers, Yt ha 


A 1 
Inspection Report. (Appendix VII) may f 


H 
hd of ön mmended that each State 
mittee which should make a peu .. level Assessment Com- 
ed and submit its rec i 


ini 3 Governmen f imple- 
r essarily have 2055 eminar, his Come 
time so that the assess "ation máy be mittee for some 
“commendations as and iin 
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The Committee may consist of a few distinguished educationists- 
torate and the teachers. Some 


and representatives of both the inspec 
the Basic training schools may also be 


The Committee will have Director of Education/ 
Public Instruction on the progress of the implementation program- 
me and may supplement it by i i gathered by jts mem- 
bers after visiting representative institutions in the State. The Com- 
following functions:— 


mittee should be charged with the 
hieved by the orientation pro- 


(a) Evaluation of the results ac 
: gramme in regard to— 


(i) the all round development 0 
(ii) the improvement in the tone an 


by schools. 

(iii) the extent to which the school has been able to contri- 

bute to the enrichment of the village community an 
draw sustenance from it. 

(iv) the extent to which skills of pupils’ fingers and their 

interest in productive work have been developed. 

(v) the extent to which children have developed self-reli- 

ance and resourcefulness through their own self- 


government. 


f the child's personality. 
d quality of work done 


(b) Determine the number and names of schools which are 
ripe enough for conversion into full-fledged 7 Basic 
schools in the order of priority of areas (not individual 

- schools). i 


,APPENDIX I 


LIST OF DELEGATES TO THE FOUR REGIONAL SEMINARS 


i i ion held at 
i iom Seminar on Basic Education, Southern. Region 
TE ə from 1st to 7th June, 1958 


List of Delegates 


Shri G. Ramachandran, Director, Gandhigram,—Director of the 
“Seminar. 


Andhra Pradesh 


1. Shri A. Phanendrudu, Deputy Director of Publie Instruction 
(Finance), Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad. 


2. Shri S. Sathiyanarayana Patnaik, District Educational Officer, 
"Visakhapatnam. 


3. Shri K. Venkateswara Rao, District Educational Officer, Hyder- 
abad District, 


4. Shri D. Viswanarayana, District Educational Officer, Adilabad. 

5. Shri V. Ramachandran, District Educational Officer, Cuddapah. 

6. Shri P. Audi Narayana, District Educational Officer, Kakinada, 
è Kerala State 


1. Kumari A. K. Sarojini, Graduate Assistant, Basic Training 
School, Muvathupuzha. 


2. Shri E. S. Parameswaran, Assistant Educational Officer, Kollen- 
godu, Palghat District. 
ba 3 Shri V. G. John, Assistant Educational Officer, Kottayam Dis- 
rict. 
4. Shri A. Sankara Pillai, Princi n i ini 
Cui bu Ual, Principal, Post Graduate Basic Training 
5. Smt. C. Pa 


f thmavathy Amma, Gradu: t i 1 
High School, Maradu Post, Ernakulam Dien anb usu 


Madrds State 
1. Shri M. K. Nagarajan, 


2. Janab S. Md. Habib, Di 


3. Shri R. V. Rhudrappas 
dunagar. 


4. Shri K. Kandaswamy, istri 


5. Shri J. A, Right, Lecturer, Pos 
Training College, Orathana, 


6. Shri S. V 


District Educational Officer, Erode, 
Strict Educational Office: 


r, Trichy, 
wamy, District Educati 


on Officer, Viru- 


t Graduat 1 
d, Tanjore DE €, Government Basic 


eerasvvamy, District Educationa) Offic 
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59 . 
7. Shri K. Venkatasubramanian, District Ed i i 
nevelli South, Palamcottah. s utendum ue 
, 8. 8mt. S. Duraiswamy, Inspectress of 
Circle, Madurai. 


9. Shri J. A. R 
"Madras. 25 


Girls’ Schools Madurai 


n, District Educational Officer, Chingleput at 


Minicoy Islands 


Nambiar, Assistant 
Aminidivi Islands, 


Educational Officer, 


1. Shri K. K. Gopalan 
Calicut. 


Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Mysore State 


District Educational Officer, Mysore 


1. Shri K. S. Raja Iyengar, 
State. 

2. Shri B. M. Kudubi, District Educational Officer, South Kanara, 
Mangalore—2. à 

3. Shri B. Mariraj, 

4. Shri C. S. Bennur, 
trict. ; 


Hassan District. 


District Educational Officer, 
ahdya Dis- 


District Educational Officer, M: 


New Delhi 
1. Shri J. K. Shukla, Director, National Institute of Basic Educa- 
tion, Government of India, New Delhi. 
2. Miss Adarsh Khanna, Research Assistant, National Institute of 
Basic Education, Government of India, New Delhi. 
Invitees to the Seminar 
r, Post Basic School, Gandhigram. 


Headmaste: 
Basic Training School, 


1. Shri R. Srinivasan, 
m, Headmaster, 


2. Shri K. S. Balanetra 
'Gandhigram. 
3. Shri R. Srinivasan, Deputy Director, Social Ed 
sers’ Training Centre, Gandhigram. 
E: Shri V. Krishnamurthy, Executive Secretary, 
Higher Education, Gandhigram. 


ucation Organi- 


Rural Institute of 


Northern Regional Seminar held at Chandigarh from 14th to 20th 
June, 1958 


List of Delegates 


Director: 
, — Professor I. M. Verma, 
tion, Punjab, Chandigarh. 


M.A. (Cantab), Director of Public Instruc- 


Joint Director: | 
pr. Salamat Ullah, Princi ng Institute, Jamia 


Millia, New Delhi. 


pal, Teachers’ Traini 
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Delegates 
Delhi State t 1 


& 1. Shri O. P. Ahuja, Inspector of Schools, Education Department, 
Municipal Corporation, Delhi. 


2. Shri Ram Lal, Inspector of Schools, Education Department, 
Municipal Corporation, Delhi. 


3. Shri Deep Chand Solanky, Research Assistant, National Insti- 
tute of Basic Education, 55 Friends Colony, New Delhi—14. 


Himachal Pradesh 


1. Shri G. L. Sharma, Education Officer, Kennedy House, Simla-4. 


2. Shri H. P. Kulshreshtha, Assistant Director of Education, Hima- 
chal Pradesh, Simla. 


3. Professor Bidhi Singh, Acting Principal, Government Post- 
aduate Basic Training College, Solan (Himachal Pradesh). 

4. Shri Sohan Lal Verma, District Inspector of Schools, Chamba 
(Himachal Pradesh). 1 


Gr 


Uttar Pradesh (Observers) 


1. Shri D. D. Tewari, Officer on Special Duty (Basic Education), 
Directorate of Education, U.P. Allahabad. 


2. Dr. Jai Gopal Verma, Officer on Special Duty (Reorientation) , 
Directorate of Education, Uttar Pradesh, Allahabad, 

3. Dr. M. C. Pant, Under Secretar 
ment of Education, Utt. 


4. Shri R. K. Bountra, Deputy Director of Education, Gorakhpur 


y to U. P. Government, Depart- 
ar Pradesh, Lucknow. 


Region, Gorakhpur. * 
Jammu & Kashmir 
1. Shri Indra Prakash, Tehsil Education Officer, 
2. Shri Madho Singh, Tehsil Education Officer, 


3. Smt. R. P. Sharma, Inspectress of Schools, J. 
Panjab. 


Udhampur. 
Hiranagar. 
ammu Division. 
l 

1. Shri K. L. Bahl, District Inspector o£ Schools, Karnal, 
2. Shri D. D. Loomba, District Inspector 


of Schools, Sangrur. 
Basi 22 Rai, Assistant Director of Public 

4. Mrs. P. Paul, District Inspeetress of Schools, Gurgaon, 

5. Mrs. N. Ambar, District Inspectress of Schools, Gurdaspur. 

, 8. Mrs. S. Seoni, Divisional Tnspectress of Schools Bhatinda 
Division, Sangrur. 


7. Smt. K. Sehgal, District Inspectress of Schools, Jullundur. 


Instruction, 
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ð. Shri Suraj Bal, District Inspector of Schools, Rohtak. " 
9. Mrs. H. Rongura, District Inspectress of Schools, Hoshiarpur. 
10. Mrs. Hardip Tiwana, District Inspectress of Schools, Ludhiana. 
11. Miss. H. K. Monga, District Inspectress of Schools, Dharmsala 
(Kangra). 1 

12. Mrs. G. Passy, 2 
13. Shri Prem Sagar Kher, 


District Inspectress of Schools, Rohtak. 


District Inspector of Schools, Hoshiar- 
14. Shri Kesho Lal, District Inspector of Schools, Kapurthala. 
15. Shri Des Raj Jain, District Inspector of Schools, Jullundur. 
16. Shri L. D. Gupta, District Inspector of Schools, Patiala. 
17. Shri Harnam Singh, District Inspector of Schools, Ludhiana. 
18. Shri H. R. Malik, District Inspector of Schools, Ambala. 
19. Shri V. S. Mathur, Principal, Government Post-Graduate Basic 
Training College, Chandigarh. 


asic Education held at Puri from 24th June 
to 30th June, 1958 


List of Participants 4 


Regional Seminar on B 


1. Prof. B. C. Dab, Director of Public Instruction, Orissa, “Director 


of the Seminar. 

2. Shri Dwarika Singh, Secretary, Basic Education Board, Bihar, — 
Joint Director of the Seminar. 1 
3. Shri L. P. Kadam, National Institute of Basic Education, 


®ment of India.—Observer: 
4. Shri J. C. Bose, Assistant Educational Adviser, Government of 


India—Observer. 

,5. Shri S. L. Gajwani, Technical Assistant, Government of India— 
Observer. 

6. Shti S. Nath, Principal, 
Observer. 

7. Shri Mohit Kumar Sen Gupta, District Inspector of Schools, 
Calcutta. 

8. Shri Sudhir Kumar Chatterjee, 


Nadia, (West Bengal). 
f Schools, Koraput. 


9. Shri D. Misra, District Inspector o; 
trict Inspector of Schools, Balasore. 


Govern- 


Basic Training College, Angul,— 


District Inspector of Schools, 


10. Shri D. Rout, Dis 

11. Shri H. N. Gohain, District Inspector of Schools, Tezpur, 
Assam. 

12. Shri S. M. Nath, District Inspector of Schools, Maugaldai, 
Assam. i 

13. Shri P- C. Dutta, Deputy Inspector of Schools, U.M. & N. C. 


Hills, Diphu, Assam. 

14. Shri B. Patna 

15. Shri Ramakanta 
®eation, Bihar. 


pector of Schools, Keonihar. 


ik, District Ins 
£ Primary Edu- 


Misra, Assistant Director o 
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16. Shri S. N. Pandey, District Inspector of Schools, Gaya (Bihar). 


17. Shri H. N. Chaudhury, Inspector of Schools, Tirhut Division, 
Muzaffarpur, Bihar. 


18. Shri S. M. Padhi, District Inspector of Schools, Kalahandi. 

19. Shri H. M. Talukdar, District Inspector of Schools, Gauhati, 
Assam. 

20. Shri Y. Ali, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Dhubri, Assam. 

21. Shri N. Nanda, District Inspector of Schools, Cuttack (Orissa). 

22. Shri B. B. Singh, B.D. Education Officer, Bihar. 

23. Shri S. C. Ray, District Inspector of Schools, Burdwan (W.B.). 

24. Dr. G S. Mahanty, Inspector of Schools, Northern 
Balasore (Orissa): 

25. Shri P. C. Bhattacharya, District Inspector 
Jalpaiguri (W.B.). 

26. Shri C. K. Mohant, 
Assam Circle, Jorhat. 


Circle, 
of Schools, 


Assistant Inspector of Schools, Uttar 


27. Shri S. A. Wahid, District Inspector of Schools, Dhenkanal, 
(Orissa). V 

28. Shri B. C. Mahanti, District Inspector of Schools, Sundargarh, 
(Orissa). , 

29. Shri D. K. Deoti, District Inspector of Schools, Dibrugarh, 
Assam. 


30. Shri L. M. Singh, Principal Officer, Education, Manipur. 
A 31. Shri Ambika Chaudhury, District Inspector of Schools, Jorhat, 
ssam. 


32. Shri Phanib 


hushan Deb, Deput Ins 
İlarimgani, Assan, puty Inspector of Schools, 


. 
33. Shri Debendranath Bhattacharya, Assistant T r of 
Schools, Canhat, Tezpur, Assam. M E E V 
34. Shri Ramswami Sena ati, I i ir 
Cuttack (Onan pati, Inspector of Schools,*Central Cast 
3s ... S. Chatterii, District Tnspector of Schools, Bankura, (West 


36. Lal Chungnunga, District Inspector of Schools, Aijal, Assam. 
a us Nirode Chandra Dhole, 1.0.S., T.T.C., Agartala (Tripura). 
, Shri M. S. Misra, Distri j 
Bc (örə, a, District Inspector of Sehools, Ganjam Agency, 


39. Shri J. Mahapatra, District Inspector of Schools, Puri. 
40. Shri R. K. Misra, District Inspector ofsSchools, Sambalpur. 


—. 
Western Region Seminars on Basic Education held at Bhopal from 
10th July to 16th July, 1958 


List of Delegates and other R i 
epresent 
1. Kumari S. Panandikar, J — 


State—Director of the Sa Director of Education Bombay 


2. Shri Amarnath Kaul Adalati, P. 


Teachers' Training College, Tigamgar) i (Mp, Government Basic 
Seminar. 


h (M.P). Jt. Director of the 
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Bombay 


-——À D. V. Chickermane, Deputy Director of Publie Instruction, 

4. Shri L. B. Chaudhari, Deputy Education Inspector, Dhulia. 

5. Shri P. M. Joshi, Educational Inspector, Surat. 

6. Shri B. R. Patil, Educational Inspector, North Satara. 

d Shri V. G. Bawadhane, Deputy Educational Inspector, Ahmed- 
nagar. 

8. Kumari H. M. Desai, Education Inspector, Banaskantha. 

9. Shri Y. R- Desai, Educational Inspector, Baroda. 

10. Shri N. B. Dave, Educational Inspector, Zalawad, Surendra- 
nagar. i 

11. Shri D. A. Trivedi, Administrative Officer, 


Board, Gohilwad, Bhawanagar. 
12. Smt. M. Ranade, Inspectress of Girls” Schools, Nagpur. 


13. Shri S. N. Ranadive, District Inspector of Schools, Chanda. 
14. Shri S. N. Yadwadkar, District Inspector of Schools, Akola. 
15. Shri K. D. Mahagaonkar, District Inspector of Schools, 


District School 


Buldhana. 
16. Shri Janaradan Rao Maghe, District Inspector of Schools, 
Aurangabad. 

17. Smt. Shanta Prakash, Assistant Inspectress of Girls” Schools, 
Aurangabad: 

18. Shri V. D. Kamtikar, District Inspector of Schools, Nanded. 


Madhya Pradesh 


19. Shri R. M. Mishra, Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 


Bhopal Region (M.P.). 
. 20. Shri P. K. Shrivastava, 
21. Shri S. P. Shrivastava, Assis 


of Education, Gwalior. 


Deputy Director 
Instruction, 


tant Director of Public 


Rewa. 
92. Shri K. R. Sthapak, Divisional Superintendent of Education, 
Jabalpur. 

Divisional Superintendent of Edu- 


23. Shri G. K- Shingwekar, 
cation, Raipur. 

24, Kumari S. Raje, Inspectre: 

25. Shri J. S. Mishra, Divisiona 


Bilaspur. : 
96. Shri 8. K. Shrivastava, Inspector of Schools, Indore. 


97, Shri N. P. Pathak, District Inspector of Schools, Raigarh. 
98. Shrimati S. S. Chauhan, Inspectress of Schools, Gwalior 


Region, Gwalior. ' 
Inspectress of Schools, Indore. 


29. Shrimati Leelavati Vyas, 
] Shrivastava, District Inspector of Schools; 


ss of Schools, Raipur Circle, Raipur. 
iL Superintendent of Education, 


30. Shri Basant La 
Satna. 

31. Shri J. R. 8 
Bhopal. 


hriwastava, District Inspector of Schools, (East) 
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32. Shrimati Laxmi Iyengar, District Inspectress of Schools, 
Hoshangabad. 


33. 
34. 
35. 


47, 


48. 


Representatives of the Inter-State Board of Anglo 


49. 


Poona 


50. Shri P. C. Sha 
of India, Mi "Ed 


. Shri H. K. Roy, Inspector of Schools, Jodhpur. 


Shri Govindrao, District Inspector of Schools, Chhattarpur. 
Shri B. L. Goel, District Inspector of Schools, Raipur. 

Shri L. R. Sarvate, District Inspector of Schools, Jabalpur 
Shri J. D. Vaish, Deputy Director of Education, Kota. 


. Shri B. P. Sharma, Inspector of Schools, Kota. 
. Shri Ratan Chand Mathur, Inspector of Schools, Alwar. 


Shri A. S. Dave, Inspector of Schools, Jaipur West. 
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Shri D. C. Chaturvedi, Inspector of Schools, Jhalawar. 


Shri Hari Har Lal Gupta, Inspector of Schools, Bharatpur. 


Shri M. C. Bhattacharya, Inspector of Schools, Churu. 


- Shri Ahmad Ali, Inspector of Schools, Tonk. 


Shri Bashiruddin, Kureshi, Inspector of Schools, Banswara. 

Mrs. S. Balani, Deputy Inspectress of Girls” Schools, Jodhpur. 
Representatives of the Public Schools Conference 

Shri O. O. Malhotra, The Doon School, Dehra Dun. 

Dr. O. K. Chopra, Birla Vidya Mandir, Naini Tal. 


-Indian Education. 
Sor K. C. Watsa, Principal, St. Mary's Training College, 


Representatives of the Ministry of Education. 


. Assistant Educational Adviser, Government. 
nistry of Education. 
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APPENDIX H 


Extracts from a D.O. letter from Dr. P. D. Shukla, Deputy Educational 
Adviser, Union Ministry of Education to the Delegates of the 


Regional Seminars. 


o 
Dear Delegate, ; 
d am very glad to learn that you have been deputed to attend this 
effional seminar on the orientation of Elementary 


s 
the Basic pattern to be held at .....- from .....+ 0 
I would have been very keen to meet you personally, but my pre- 
occupation here would not let me have that privilege. The loss in 


this is entirely mine. 
* 


* * * 


* * * * 
e has shown that Basic education, which is quality 
ted pattern of school “education for 
t be allowed to grow in isolation and com- 
pletely cut away from non-Basic schools. The Assessment Com- 
mittee also recommended that it is not enough to develop individual 
Basic schools as excellent Basic schools and thus create pockets of 
Basic schools in the ocean of non-Basic schools, One of their main 
findings was that nothing retards the development of Basic education 
more than the simultaneous existence of Basic and non-Basic in- 
situtions. This has even led to certain misunderstandings and 
doubts in the minds of the public against the system of Basic edu- 
cation. Further, in a Democracy it is not correct to preserve some of. 
benefit of a selected few so, the good... 
i ust be made available to 
‘all the children of the nation W i c schools or non-Basic 
” schools. It has accordingly been decided as a National programme 
during the next few years to introduce all the essential and relatively 
easier and inexpensive features of Basic education in all the Ele- 
mentary schools of the country. Introduction of these activities 
would, of course, not convert the schools into Basic, but would de- 
finitely orient them towards that pattern an 


conversion into Basic. 
above be done? This depends entirely on our 
dmasters, and the Inspectors. It is, therefore, pro- 


posed to approach all the Elementary school teachers quickly with. 
it through a network of 


the programme ane, 
seminars on the subject at various levels all over the country. The 
ini i ken the responsibility for four 


mars at Regiona ent is the fourth of its kind. 
Senge ther Bue in three other regions of the country were also 
organised by the Government of India recently. İt is 
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How can the 
teachers, the Hea 
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You would, 
ars and the 


y of Education has already taken up 


this issue with the State Governments wherever it is considered 


necessary. 


On the request of the Ministry of Education, Shri G. Ramchandı: n, 


the Assessment Committee on asic 
Education, very kindly wrote a booklet entitled “Orienting Primary 
Schools towards the Basic Pattern". This was published by the 


sion of the present seminar. I hope you have received copies of both 
these pamphlets. 


Of course, you have full freedom of discussing in the seminar 
whatever you think best on the j 


cational facilities and rea the sa : 
: R me to every door 
ccordingly, if We reall y door in the 


e latter, of course, are 
enerate and utilise them. 


ations in the seminar 
terest to rece 


APPENDIX M 


Hints for the Organisers of the Orientations Seminars 
(Seminar Organizers should use such of the hints as they find 


suitable in their particular case). , 

Ascertain the interests of the participants before the Seminar or 
group meeting. - 

Assign roles, including cultural programmes, receptions, physical 
arrangements etc. according to interests. 

Find out interesting personal anecdotes and introduce persons to 
the group using the personal anecdotes as strong points for appreci- 


ation. 
Create atmosphere of informality, equality and freedom unfettered 


with considerations of difference of status, pay etc. 

Make seating arrangements, preferably in circles around a com- 
mon table without seats of distinction 

Show regard for personal feelings and courtesy in question in 
replying and other conversation. Use cultural programmes, outings 
and excursions both for educative value and for encouraging 
familiarity and group-feeling. 

Provide physical comforts, ca 
rooms etc., SO that the the participants 

Provide "material for cultural programmes. 

Provide reference books, magazines, journals, etc., 
according to topics tnd aspects under discussion. 

Provide clerical assistance for typing, duplicating, and adequate 


stationery. 
Encourage leadership qualities in others bi 


and special contributions. 


feteria, recreation rooms, common 
feel welcome and at ease. 


classified 


y recognizing merit 


Treat conclusions as tentative and open no further investigation. 
Accept questions and clarification in the spirit of research looking 
for newer facets. 
Invite Public Relations 
Tf groups are large, use m 
compare notes. 
Invite all mem 
Direct discussion to all 
digression and stagnation. 
Do not contradict or refute directly, avoid hostility. 
and then to guide further discussion. 


ed by the group but 
however, avoid 


Officers and Reporters: 
ore than one recorder and let them 


bers to contribute to the discussion. 
members thus preventing monopolization, 


Summarize now 


Provide information 


ary for the prope 
necessary nd do not assume airs. 


dogmatism a 
61 


and views not yet cover 
r development of the topic; 
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Watch if desirable change in attitudes is being achieved. 
Use popular figures to tackle a person who remains aloof. 


Co-ordinate your own evaluation of your success with the evalu- 
ation made by others on your achievement. 


9 
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APPENDIX V 
CUMULATIVE RECORD CARY: 


1. General Particulars 
1. 


2 
3. 
4 
5 


6. 


a 


e 
z 
° 
° 
Ls 
= 
sl 
5 
dà 
= 
8 
St 
= 
2 
u 
ge 
Uu 
n, 
n 
n 
o 
m 
u 
= 
= 
B 
= 
[c] 
e. 
H 
dà 
o 
un 


2. Scholastic Attainments 


GRADE I 
s PPP E OS Te yam " 
Subject E $ El s 5 £ ë 2 E £ ë 5 ə 


1. Spinning and 
Weaving 


2. Agriculture/ 
gardening 


3 

4. 

5. Mother-tongue 
6. Mathematics 

7. Social-Studies 
8. General Science 
9. Art : 


12. Attendance 


NOTE.—*Similar tables may be maintained for 


each grade. 
"0 
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3. Health Record 
Grade Grade Remarks 
IV V 


Grade 


Grade Grade 
I TI III 


wrt 
m 
Q 
Ua 
za 
e 


[ 
iv) 
o 
"n 
Uu 
° 
[2] 
by 
Ë 


cleanliness 
& general 
conditions of 
(a) eyes 
(b) ears 
(c) nose : 
(d) teeth 
(e) throat 


4. Co-curricular Activities. 


Grade Grade Remarks 
IV V * 


Grade Grade Grade 
I II Ti 


Games & Sports 
Mass P. T- 
Cubbing 

Bulbul 
Bal-Sabha 
Junior Red Cross 


@ ye ç; to n 


cu: 0ouo 


= 


in Personality Traits 


Grade Grade Grade Grade Grad 
I II HI IV EM Remarks 


í 5. Certa 


1. Intelligence 

2. Leadership 

3. Co-operation 

4. Self-reliance 

5. Punctuality 

6. Emotional stability 
ts 
8. 


Class-teacher's signature: E HOD 
Headmaster’s signature: - 
Parent's ire ne cor A CN MEE 


APPENDIX VI 


rma for carrying out preliminary survey of Elementary Schools | 1 
Proto before the introduction of the Orientation Programme | I 
1. Accommodation w 


(a) Own/rented/rent free. 
(b) Pucea/tiled/thatched. 
(c) School places available. 
(d) Suitability. 4 
(e) Sanitary facilities available. 
2. Land 
(a) Extent for play and for gardening. 
(b) Water facilities. 
(c) Whether fenced. 
3. Equipment 
(a) Teaching aids. 
(b) Craft implements and raw materials, 
(c) Garden implements. 
(d) Play materials. 
(e) Citizenship equipment. 
(f) Recreational equipment. 
(g) Saphai materials. 
(h) Furniture. 
(i) Library, 
4. Staff 
(a) Number of teachers under each 
(b) Number of teachers trained in 
(c) Special talents available in the 


category (men and women). 
Basic Education. 


staff, 
(d) Do they reside in the school village, j 
(e) Their relationship with the village. Í 
5. Craft work í 
(a) Names of crafts already adopted, d 


(b) Facilities for raw materials, 
(c) Present rate of production 
(d) Disposal of craft produce, 
(e) Local aerafts in the village, raw materia] i 

(f) Possibilities of further im xə 


Tovemi isti 
the scope for introducing more ə nə 95. 
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(quantity and value). 
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6. Organisation of the school 
(i) Pupil Self Government 
(a) Is a School Parliament functioning. 
(b) Do pupil-ministers maintain records and submit monthly 
reports to the general assembly. 
(c) What aspects of school work have thus been e ted to 
pupil leaders. cue 
(i) Saphai and health. 
(ii) Water supply. 
(iii) Class management. 
(iv) Craft work. 
(v) Gardening. 
(vi) Cultural activities. 
(vii) School'meal programme. 3 


(d) Is. flag hoisting conducted regularly and doés 
community render the National Anthem correctly? Order- 


ly marching and smart movement. 

(i) School meal programme 

(a) Is there a Committee? 

(b) What are jts resources? 

(c) How many pupils are fed? 
(d) Arrangements for the preparation and serving of food. 
(iii) Habits and attitudes developed. 

(a) Do pupils maintain daily diaries and if so in what classes 


(b) Regularity of attendance and punctuality. 
(c) Queue system. 


(d) Care of property. 
(e) Regular use of urinals and latrines. 


(f) Group work and leadership. 


(v) Cultural activities. 

(a) Morning assembly. 

(b) Bhajans. 

(c) News bulletin. 

(d) Literary Association. 

(e) School magazine. 

(f) Entertainments including folk musie, folk dance and group 
singing. 

(g) Celegration of festivals and national days. ' 

(h) Play festivals. 

(i) Excursions, field trips and other educational visitings. 

(j) Social Service. 

(k) Exhibitions and Museum—maintenance 0 
weight and height charts etc. 


f weather chart, 
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(1) Simple home decoration. 

(m) Albums. 
(v) Study of the locality and maintenance of log books. 

(a) Natural environment. 

(b) Social environment. 

(c) Extent to which this study has been utilised for instruction. 
Contact between school and village and local resources of men 

and material available. 


ast 


APPENDIX VII 
e filled in by immediate inspecting officers (once in £ 
year) 


1. Whether the Safai Programme has 
. Whether the open drains, if any, 
after? 
. Are trench latrines and 
Did you observe the pupi 
Is-regularity in attendance satisfactory? 
Are the pupils courteous? 
Are they cooperative? 
Are they industrious? 
Is there a@Pupil Self-Government formed? 
(Bal Sabha). 
10. Are the meetings of the Balsabha regularly held and minutes 
recorded? 
11. Are the following activities entrusted to Bal Sabha? 
(a) Sports and Games. 
(b) Class Room decoration. 
(c) Maintainance of garden. 
(d) Celebration of festivals & National days. 
are arranged during the 


Proforma to b 


been carried out regularly? 
have been properly looked 


bo 


urinals maintained hygienically? 
ls neat and clean? 


Qo ce SD DU s c 


12. How many excursions and visits 
year? 
13. Whether the Pupils have been trained in cooperative habits? 
13. Whether the Pupils have been irained in cooperative habite? 
14, Whether the Parents’ day has been arranged? 


15. Whether the Craft record maintained? 
(as prescribed by the craft committee). 
Note.—The above proforma may be a part of Annual Inspection 


report. 
The following proforma should be filled in by the Subordinate 
Inspecting Officer for the statistical information to the District Inspec- 


tor. 
1. No. of schools in the area. 


2. No. of Basic Schools. 
3. No. of Oriental Schools. 


4. No. of Basic Trained teachers. 
5. No. of teachers who are oriented, through seminar and training 


«amps. : 
6. Position of craft in school. (According to the proforma 
suppled). 
7, Remarks. 
tor will consolidate the statistical datas receiv- 


The District Inspec 
ed from his beats in 
Director. 


the above proforma and submit them to the 
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